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Poraword • 



For many educators the advent o^<;oHective bai^ining signaled the 
end of the comfortably familiar collegial governance model perceived 
to exist at. many institutiqns of higher learning. In its place was an 
'adversary model based on a labor-manageihent duality accompanied* 
by increased emphasis on working conditions that were thought to 
exist only outside the walls of the "community of scholars": arbitra* 
tiori of labor practices, wage disputes, and job security based on con- 
, tracts to replace peer recognition through tenure. - 

The suitability of industrial bai^aij^ing methods to higher educa- 
^tion £re<juently has been called into question. One reasoh for this is 
the diflSculty of trying to quantify the processes and outcomes of 
higher education, that is, the prgblem of measuring competencies; 
however, it is just this outcome ambiguity that often forces collective 
bargaining into play. A program tnay be4iighly intellectually success- 
ful, but the faculty may be subject to dismissal because the pibgram 
does not attract enough stildenA or is not considered cost effective. 
It is here that the irony of collective bargaining on college campuses 
can be seen: the collegial system breaks down due to material external 
forces but the industrial labor-management model may not adequately 
handle the internal, normative structure pf academe. 

Now that higher education has experienced nearly a decade of col^ 
lective bargaining, there exists ^sufficient research evidence to develop 
some idea Of Ihe impact that collective bargaining has had on the 
structural and mission; of the institutions. In this meticulous study by 
Dr. Barbara Lee, educational researcher and writer, some of the basic 
' concerns and myths surrounding collective bargaining a;-e examined: 
How has the power of deans ancj department, chairpersons been 
altered? has peer review and tenure been replaced by contracts? can 
collegial decisioninaking and unionized governance coexist? and how 
is authority and power redistributed by collective batgaining 
process? This analysis of the major research of the collective bargain- 
ing process and the accompanying bibliography should prove to be an 
invaluable aid to* both faculty and admin isjtp tors who are about to 
enter into collective bargaining of who are^nifced with the inevitable 
process of contract renegotiations. * , 

" Jonathan D.-)Fife, Director 

, ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
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Faculty collective bargaining is a rdativ^ly new pbenora^ri^^n 
higlber education. However, since 1970, over one«thir<r ot sfll faculty 
tnember$ nationally have organized into formal uniy for .the purpose . 
of negotiating salaries and' working conditions (Geramell 1978)<Be: 
cau» of the rapid growth of this movement, trustees, legislators, col- 
lege >s^|lministrators, and faculty mei^bers have often found themselves 
seriously underprepared to ' cortfront the adversariar bargaining re- 
lationship^ Many have predicted that a structured, formal negotiating 
relationship would* weaken or destroy collegial governance and con- 
sensual deci^ionqfiaking. Managing institutions of higher education, 
already complicated by increasing interventibn of federal and state 
agencies, declining enrollments combined with concomitantly shrink- 
ing budgets, ^and faculty made uneasy by a ^tightening academic job 
market, may be made more complex by the imposition of a bilateral, 
formal, adversary bargaining relationship between faculty and ad-' 
ministry tors. 

After nearly a decade of studying the effects of faculty unionization <' 
on higher education, researchers find that numerous factors impinge 
upo^ a faculty's, decision to^unicftiize. Generally, the faculty's prerbar- 
gaining 5dle in governance may be equally as important as the de-^-^^ 
dsions of state or federal llJbor boards in determining the composition 
of the bargaining unit or the structure and scope of bargaining. Also, 
cliaracjteristics of the individuals in their roles as union leaders, cam- ^ 
pus administrators, and state or system-level negotiators also have the 
potential to influence significantly the quality of negotiations and 

. contract administration relationships. 

These issues must be considered when attempting to gauge the 
impact of faculty unionization on'^the management of -colleges and 

juniversities. They become even more important for' faculty^ and ad- 
ministrators who must plarf for the future of these institutions. Long- 
range planning and frequent reassessment of institutional missioA/ 
which are important , processes for higher education in ' general, bfl^ 
come critical for unionized institutions, sincie short-term contract 
agreements (^an subtly alter institutional goals and mission. A 
thorough grasp 9f pertinent legislation and familiarity with rulinm 
on the scope and ^structure of bargaining can edable administrat&rp 
and faculty to mold the 'Industrial" bargaining model to higher edii- 



cation m general and to the unique needs of their institution or sys- 
tem of institutions., r 

This alialysis of i^search and other literature concerns the implica- ' 
tions of facultyN bargaining for decisionmaking, in four-year colleges 
and universities.^ In particular, it 'describes institutional variables 
using* resjsarch from political science and^ociology to explain more 
fully the dynamics, apart from faculty bargaining, that characterize 
colleges and uniVersitieij!^ 'Aftet- briefly examining the legal structure 
and development of faculty bargaining, the analysis turns to the im- 
pact of unionization on decisionmaking in several areas of institu- 
tional operation. From this synthesis of re^arch findings^ the follow- 
ing general implications for institutional practice resuljt: 

(1) Administrators often have the opportunity, and the influence, td^ ' 
shape bargaining legislation before it is enacted, or to modify its 
interpretation after enactment. Active attempts by administrators 
tQ influe;ice bargaining structure and scope may preserve adminis- 
trative influence in later negotiation decisions. 

(2) On campuses where some form of cooperative accommqdation has 
evolved between union^and administr^tiop, unionized governance 
has been modified by mutual agreemem to address specific institii- 

"tional needs. . ' 

(3) The attitude and actions of the president during unionization, 
negotiations, aad contract administration have a substantial Jm- 

^ pact the quality of uiiion-administration relatioifthips. \ 

(4) i^ Faculty bargaining contributes to the redistribution pf auth^ty , 

both withirfc in^stitutidns ahd at *the state or system level. Ad- 
f miriistrative decisionmaking practices have, consequently, become 
. *'more fohsultative, although contractual specifications for decision 
accountability often place final decision authority with top-level 
^^administrators. . / * ' 

^) Strong system-level unions Wnd to encourage the centralization of 
decision power to the management level .with which the union 
bargains. Informal coalitions between administrators arid union . 
leaders on individual campuses have preserved some local campus 
autonomy. 

These general conclusions suggest -strategies for administrative «be* 
havior that have been shown to contribute to positive union-ad* 

1 Two-year^ colleges have unionized more qaickly and^in grcattr numbers than* 
have four-yclr institutions; however, because of differences in history, structure, 
function, and program offerings between two-tear cpileges and^ the majority 'of ^ 
four-year institutions, this analysis is limited tcr unionized four-year colleges and 
universities. ' . \ ' 



ministration relationships, more amicable joint decisionmaking, and 
increased satisfaction with the quality of decisionmaking. These 
^trate^es emphasize: 
* (1) Administrative initiative in attempting to influence bargaining 
legislation or its jnterpretation; . 
(2) Open and informal communication among adtffinistratdrs, uniion 

leaders, and other faculty groups; 
(5) The joint determination of a structure that will permit "dual- 
"^track" governance^ to flourish; 

(4) Administrative cooperation with faculty unions, whict\ tends to 
discourage union militancy; 

(5) Long-range planning processes that involve union and faculty 
groups in the planning process as well as administrators; 

(6) A combination of political skill and strong collegial values that 
are essefttial to the successful m.anagement, by administrators, 
faculty, and union leaders alike, of unionized institutions. 

Further research on most asBfccts of faculty bargaining is needed to 
understand its implications for the management^ of four-year institu- 
tions. Structural studies must be combined with examination of 
social processes on unionized campuses to explain this dynamic sys- 
tem of governing colleges and universities. 



'.ZKcmcrer and Baldridgc (1975) refer to. a svstem in which non-union faculty 
governance groups (such as senates) co exist with' a faculty union as "dual-track" 
governance. Each group has its own decisional jurisdiction or "tfack." 



Orgiinlzatlonal Perspectives 



Before attempting to detennine the implications of faculty bargain- 
, ing ior the administration of colleges and universities,, it is' essential 
to ^rtcognize the special qualities these institutions possess. Institutions 
of higher education arc unique as oi-ganizatLons; their structure, their 
organizational goals, and the characteristics of their emplqyees are 
nourbly different from business or industrial organizations. The dy- 
namics of power anjd influence relationships withirivcolleges and Vni^^ 
vcrsities affect and are affected by the collective bargaining relation- 
ship. Examining some of the characteristics of these organizations, 
apan from their role in the bargaining relationship, provides a foun- 
dation for subsequent e)rtimination of the implications of faculty bar- 
gaining for administering an institution of higher education. 

^ Complexity of Structure ' , ' ' ' \ 

Institutions of higher education are ^omplex organizations (Thomp- 
son 1967), but this factor in itself does not distinguish them from 
other organizations. The technology employed by a college is 'tn- 
tensive," for its professional employees select and combihe the "pro- 
duction" techniques to be used on the basis of their judgment about 

d the -requirements of the task or problem to be addressed (ThomfMon. 
p. 17). In addition to their complexity, institutions of higher educa- 
tion are "loosely coupled" systems (Nfeyer 1975). Faculty are not 
closely supervised, and enjoy considerable autonomy in determining 

^courfe ccmtent and selecting the manner of teaching they will em- 
ploy. The amount of time outside the classroom spefft on proiFessional 
duties is normally left to the faculty's dispretion (Piatt and Parsons 
1968). Specialists usualty cluster within a department, or discipline, 
ind develop* their own criteria for monitoring their "product" and 
evaluating the performance of their colleagues. Clark cited specializa- 
tion by discipliqe as a "fracuiring" device that limits participatiop in 
institution-wide act^ities jind increases the complexity of educational 
organizations: As a result of the diversity wfthin higher educati<^n in- 
stitutions, "the forinal structure in itself is boimd' to be full of over- 
lap, gap, and contradiction. It becomes iomewhat like a confederation 
of tribes that have wandered into the same campground" (Clark 1968, 
p. 18). Baldridge et al. (1977) confirmed that increasing size and com- 
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plexity'of colleges and universiti^ appear td reinforce tlie pFofessional 

aufdnbmy of fticulty. ' ^ ' ^ ^ * 

In a similar vein, Cohen and Mturch have 4e^ib%c[ institutions of ' 
highef education^ as ^'''oi^nized anarchies!" They dte piroblematic 
goals^ unclear technology, and fluid participation of organizs^tipnal 
personnel as evidente of the chaos within these organizations^(1974, 
pp. 2-S)i These features of colleges and universities complicate the^ 
decisionmaking procesSp for the amoui^t of interest and participation 
chat any particular issue m^^^^nerate is unpredictable. Cohen^ and 
March conclude that standard management tools and procedures are 
inappropriate and inadequate to deal witti "otganhced anarchies" '^ 
(p.4). ' . • 

Despite the specialized nature-of their technology, institutions of' 
- higher education as a whole are highly susceptible to pressures "from 
the environment^ Their non-profit status .causes gr^' deperfderice 
on external support. Demand for ^ighef education fluctuates, affect- 
ing the numbers of students and the types of educa^ionjal programs in 
Which they choose to enroll. Regulations promulgated by ^^te and . 
federal governments affect decisions on hiring practices, admission 
criteria, and building. desi^. Funding sources, both public and pri- 
vate, must be courted. Market cohditipns influeYice the number of 
(acuity available to teach, with concomitant impacts on personnel 
policies. The, health or survival of thcf Institution may depend -on its 
ability to adapt to fluctuations in its environment (Terreberry 1968). 
This question of flexibility and adaptability .will have relevance to a 
later discussion of collective bargaining and organizational change.. 

Profeisional Employees 

[Added to the^ structural and organizational complexity o^-:colleges 
add 'Universities is a second factor that may have even more relevance 
for individuals atteiiiptjng to manage these institutions. The primary ^ 
"employees" of these (Mrgahi^ations, the faculty, are 'professionals; a 
term that implies specialized knowledge or expertise, long training, 
and a set of nonns develojl)ed diirir^g this training (Blau 1964). Pro- 
fessional norms include the desire for autonomy over their woA, 
evaluation by (disciplinary peers, control over entrance to the profess ^\ 
sion^and to the colleague group, and participation in any decision 
concerning mattery of. academic policy, personnel policy, or other 
areas affecting faculty welfare (Epstein 1974). 

Vet faculty must function within colleges and universities which 
are, to some degree, bureaucratic. Although these organizations may 
not exhibit airof the .characteristics of a pur(e bureaucracy described 
■.. • » ■ * . 
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by Weber (1947), enough bureaucratic features are present to create 
conflict with professionals who resist being controlled by individuals 
outside tbeir specialized discipline (Stroup J966). Lay boards of 
trtittees teive formal, legal, and fiduciary responsibility for- the per- 
formance of the institution. Much of this responsibility may be dele- 
gated to administrators and some also to faculty, but final account- 
ability for institutional performance remains with the trustees (Wollett 
1975). This responsibility requires .a central authority that coordi- 
nates activities of tha faculty, atJocates resources, and reviews decisions 
ittad^'^t lower levelrof the hierarchy (Lewis and.Ryan 1977), Often-, 
organizational goal's collide with the orientation of faculty profession- 
als (Etzioni 1964), especially where resources are scarce. In a bureau- 
cracy, authority is derived from hierarchical position and role, while 
a professionaVs authority results from specialized knowledge and the 
respect of disciplinary peers (Scott 1966). 

The conflict^engendered by the presence of professionals in a bu- 
reaucratic organization is usually embo4ied in a power struggle. Blau 
conceptualized power as an exchange process between the supplier 
^nd the consumer of a good or service, with corresponding dependency 
relationships between both individuals (1964). Power relations within 
colleges and universities involve the exchange pf professional services 
(e.g., teaching, research, and service) for orgaiiizational rewards such 
as salary, tehure. travel, research funds, or other benefits (Epstein 
1974). Professionals develop expectations for these Rewards during 
their training, and these expectations act as the incentive to "make 
the greater investments needed to become a professional" (Blau 1^64, 
p. 161). When demand for faculty is low (as with the depressed Aca- 
demic job market, which began declining in the early 1970's), rewards 
lessen and militancy nifty ensue (Blau, p. 161). Corwin found, in 
studies of teacher unionization in elementary and secondary schools, 
that inconsistencies between faculty expcrtafions for authority and 
their actual power led to militancy and subsequent union organiza- 
tion (1970). Before unionization, even on the. most prestigious cam- 
puses, the amount and scope of faculty autonomy was rarely formal- 
ized between the administration and the faculty, while faculty senates 
and other policy groups were often merely "advisory" (Foote, Mayer 
et al. 1968). ' ^ 

Researchers siH^ther writers have tended to agree that the author- 
ity to make decisions on academic campuses should be shared between 
faculty and administrators (Millett 1962; Kerr 196S; McConnell and 
Mortim^ 1971; and numerous others). Yet little agreement exists as 

6 , ■ 
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to the way decisionmaking authority is divided, how decisions are 
made in colleges and universities, and the propriety 'of allocating 
certain decision areas to specific individuals or groups. Differences 
among institutions on the basis of size, type of control, mission, and^ 
institutional history also influence the manner by which decisions are 
made (Begin J973a). 

The area of decision authprit^hat {acuity probably value tnost 
highly and guard most jealously is control over evaluation and per- 
sonnel recommendations. Dornbusch and Scott suggested that the 
power to evaluate an individual's performance was a control mechan- 
ism in any organization (1975, pp. l98, 201), The cardinal element of 
a faculty member's value system is peer evaluation (Blau 1973; Ladd 
and Lipset 1^75), which includes the authority to determine evalua- 
tion criteria, procedures used for peer ev<iluation, and standards of 
performance. Faculty authority to evaluate their peen has been 
threatened during the past decade by tight budgets, increased central- 
ization of policymaking by state and system education offices, and a 
decline in student enrollments. Faculty have resisted the erosion of 
their former power, and many have turned to unionization to con- 
serve, reestablish, or strengthen their authority to evaluate their 
colleagues. 

The foregoing ^iscussion presumes widespread faculty authority to 
evaluate their p^ers prior to the onset of collective bargaining. In 
actuality, this power was not present on some campuses, and existed 
in varying degrees on others. Parsons and Piatt studied power and 
influence in academic decisionmaking in institutions of varying 
structural and quality types, and found considerable differences in 
faculty power. Faculty at large or high-quality institutions'made many 
decisions and influenced many more, while facuUy'at smaller institu- 
tions (such as private colleges and public teachers' colleges) had little 
power to make decisions and less ability to influence the administra- 
tors and trustees who. wielded most of the decision power (1968).^ 
Resc|irch conducted on faculty auiondmy by Baldridge et al. (1973) 
confirmed that greater institutional size and complexity tend to en- 
hance faculty autonomy* 



•The lack of group power of faculty did not limit chc power of faculty members 
as individuals to influence decisionmaking. Inderd. individual faculty members 
often influenced decinions made bv chairpersons, deans, and central-level adminis- 
trators. However, this "power" was informal and jdiosvncralic to the particular 
individuals involved in decisionmaking ^cf. Stroup 1966: Dressel et al. 1970). 
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Political Processes on Campuses 

Irrespective of the size, structure, or quality of a college or uni- 
versity, political processes occur that resemble those in other types of 
organizations and in sotlcty at large. Baldridge ^|l^ribed governance 
within institutions <jf higher education as a' pcMlcal process, domi- 
nated by interest groups that attempt to influence decisionmaking by 
pressuring policymakers and forming veto groups (1971). Put despite 
faculty pressure for the right to pa#li«(fPfmtc in decisionmaking, many 
faculty mcmb^^rs have refused to participate when given the oppor- 
tunity (March 1966; Dykes 1968; Clark 1968; Thomas 1976). Milbrath 
exolained that this behavior is typical of democratic political sys- 
tems. He wrote that in most democratic societies three levels of par- 
ticipation occur. The "apathetics, " who comprise approximately one- 
third of the electorate, neither vote nor participate in political ac- 
tivities. Approximately 60 percent of the electorate are "spectators'! 
who vote and discuss political issues. One to two percent arc the "glad- 
iators" who are the political activists, office holders, and actual de- 
cisionmakers <1965, p. 21). McConnell and Mortimer noted the useful- 
ness of thi^ m\>del for understanding the lack of faculty participation 
in academic decisionmaking. The low participation rate also explains 
th^ tendency for oligarchies of senior faculty to control much of the 
decisionmaking prior to collective bargaining, since the "apathctics" 
and the "spectators" delegate their decisionmaking authority, either 
/through choice or by default, to a small number of faculty who 
then act in the name of all faculty members (McConnell and Mor- 
timer 1971, p. 22). 

Michels, in his study of oligarchies in labor unions (written in 1911), 
concluded that organizations were pronjc to develop ruling elites that 
were more conservative than their membership. These elites grew out 
of the need for centralized planning and coordination (1962). In aca- 
demic institutions, a small group of individuals (usually senior faculty) 
gains jtxpcrience in cantpus politics and often develops special rela- 
tionships with the administration. Oligarchies frequcifitly are "casual 
about Jheir accountability to the general body politic" (McConnell 
1971)^nd tend to perpetuate themselves by dominating important 
comnl|^tees. Oligarchies often control faculty senates, and have bc<*n 
blamed for the ineffectual! ty of the senate "as a vehicle for promoting 
educational change or stimulating discussion of. the fundamental pur- 
poses of the university" (Foote, Mayer et'al. 1968', p. 33). The power 
of these oligarchies thus tends to reinforce faculty apathy, so that 
oligarchic power often remains unchallenged. 

8 ' ' . 



Role of Conflict and Change 

Another /Clement inherent in political systems is conflict. Coser 
saw conflictAs a normal component of any social group, and found it 
to be beneficial in Organizations such as colleges and universities. 
When conflict Is^ focused on "goals, values or intereists that do not 
contradict the basic assumptions" of the groups within the organiza- 
'tiopj/then it allows "the readjustment of norms and power relations*' 
(Cpjer 1956, pp. 151-152). Coser asserted that conflict was dysfunc- 
tic)nal only when the organizational structure was too rigid to tolerate, 
/nd institutionalize conflict (p. 157), rather than providing channels 
/ foV coriflict to be examined and resolved. 

Causes of conflict within colleges and universities are numerous and* 
varied, depending on the type of institution, its traditions, mission 
and history, and the personal characteristics of faculty and adminis- 
trators (Begin 1973a). However, common sources of conflict in these 
institutions include differences in responsibilities between faculty and 
administration, the diversity within the rinstitution, anc[ differing 
loyalties to internal and external reference groups (McConnell and 
Mortimer 1971). The late 1960's and early 1970's brought extensive 
change to college and university campuses, and these changes ex- 
acerbated the conflict already present on campuses. A catalog of these 
changes is unnecessary, fore^fEn institution was affected by a different 
combination of factm^rtrlfn differential impacts. There is little doubt, 
however, thaTlcwfmbuting causes of faculty unionization were the 
conflicts resulting from the rmmeroiis changes affecting colleges and 
universities in the late 1960's and early 1970's, coupled with the en- 
actment of public employee bargaining legislation and the 1970 de- 
cision of the National'Labor Relations Board (NLRB) to allow union- 
ization in private colleges-l 

Governance and Decisionmaking 

The foregoing discussion of the political nature of colleges and uni- 
versities and the existence of conflict on their campuses offers an 
explanation for the decision by faculty to unionize. Collegial govern- 
ance relations such as those described by Millett (1962) and Goodman 
(1962) are based on loyalty to the institution and trust between faculty / 
and administrators. The "shared authority" form of governance was 
not formalized and could be changed or eliminated at the whim of 
the administration or trustees. Common norms and values adhered 
to by faculty and administration alike were the basis for shared 
authority (Mortimer 1974a). But the conflicts of the past decade called 
into question the commonality of faculty and administrative values. 



arid weakened or destroyed the trust purported- to ^exis? at many 
campuses (Gaihson 1968; Bloustein 1973). David Leslie noted that ^ 

colleges and universities arc obviously no longer the norm gc^erp^d (and 
80 communal) institutions they once were supposed to be. The\ideal of the 
mutually responsive professional community that engaged in Belf-govern- 
ment based on^ilosophy of shared authority'^does not squaije^ with the 
practical realities of open recognition of conflicting int^resCs .V. )^ (1975, 
.p. 47).. ^ . ■ ■■ Y \ V. 

Relationships once based on tnis^ were unable to offer the protection 
needed by faculty to combat the changes iihposed by the environment^ 
A'dmini&lrators jvere pressured by funding sources, by state- and sys- 
tMflPi^eled^ bureaucracies, and by^ the exigencies of tl^^ 

^n shrinking^&ucfgets to reduce^^costs and to increase procluc\ivity. 
Loyalty, trust, land collegial norms offered little protection ^against^* 
these forces for Vhange. ' , \ ' 

A brief descriptibn of decisionmaking processes in higher education 
may clarify later discussions ^[ collective bargaining in higher educa- 
tion. Attempts to create^ governance models have proved unsatisfac- 
tory because the bureaucrattc; model (Stroup 1966) and^ tHe collegial 
model (Millett 1962) are incomplete and inadequate to address the 
complexities of unionized academic governance. Balqridge's political 
model (1971), mentioned earlier, is more successful, Tbut cannot de- 
scribe the locus of decisionmaking or^ the actors involved. None of 
these governance' models takes jnto acqount the many extra-institu- 
tional forces and characteristics 'of individual institutions that in- 
fluence the process of academic governance. * 

A joint AAHE/NEA Task Force 0967) studied decisionmaking in , 
several differing institution types and found five "zones of authority," 
ranging from administrative dominance through shared authority to 
faculty dominance (pp. 15-16). The locus of decisionmaking power 
depended upon the the type of decision being addressed, the type of 
institMtion, and the particular policies of an individual institution. 
. Nearly a decade later, Mortimer, Gunne, and Leslie used the "Five 
Zones of Authority*' to examine the variable loci of decisionmaking 
and faculty perception of the legitimacy of decision structures. They 
found that certain issues fell into specific zones for similar institu- 
tions, but that competition^etween faculty and administrators for 
decisionmaking rights produced a shifting, often inconsistent, pattern 
of decisionmaking (1976. pp. 285-288). 

A third study of academic decisionmaking linked structure to 
organizational effectiveness. Helsabeck (1973) conceptualized decision- 
making i^s two coi^tinua of p'articipation and cen^ricity. Participation 

It) 
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ranged from idemocratic to oligarchic; Svhile the ceritricity of those 
individuals "tnaking the decision might vary from a corporate body to 
a federated system- Additional variables that addressed features of 
individual decisions (such as level of decisionmaking unit and per- 
ceived legitimacy of the gro^ making the decisioa) were included 
in' Helsabeck's "compound system" of interactive decisionmaking 
• structure- .. • ■ * / . 

The foregoing disciissipn of the specialized structure, organizatioijal 
participants, and internal dynamics of colleges and Universities only 
begins to dfescribe the complexities 6f these institutions/Individual^ 
institutional characteristics must also be considered when examining 
the effects of faculty bargaining, whether on an individual college or 
on higher education in general. With a basic understanding of the 
specialized nature of academic organizations, one can^ardly be sur- 
prised at the initial resistance to, •and misundetsta^^ of faculty 
unionil^tion on the part of administrators and facj/lty alike. 
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Legal structure and Development of 
Faculty Unionization 

Although the effect of factrfty^xtfuoni^tion on a college or university 
is heavily influenced by context, other factors are common to all 
unionized institutions. A brief discussion o( the development of 

-^faculty unionizatioD, and of the legal framework artfl .assumptions 
surrounding collective bargaining, will explain some of the changes 
in decision processes unionized campuses. Of course, not all 
changes on a unionized campus can be attributed to coUfectiye barr 
gaining; howe.ver, the addition of specified deciamn jjrocedutei^nd 
contraaual rationality) in decisionmaking usually accompany the 
negi^ating' of contracts with faculty unions. ^ 

. • * ■ ■« . • 

Development of Faculty Unionization in HighjrrEdftcatign^ 

Most authorities attribute the origin of collective bargaining in edu- 
cation to the ^Npw yo»k City public scflool teachers, who first 

.negotiated collectively in 1961 (Moskow 1969). The pz^ssage of New 
York's Taylor Law (1967), which permitted public employees to lyar- 
gain collectively, is generally seen as the impetus for the early initia- 
tion of collective bargaining in the state's Higher education system 
^{Collective*^ Bargainings in Post-secondary Educational Institutions 
1974). Faculty at the City University of New York (CUNY) system 
became, organized in 1969, followed by the New York'State college and 
university system (SUN Y).. Nearby states with heavy labor constit- 
uencies soon passed enabUitg legislation similar to the Taylor Law, 
and the first two years of the seventies saw state college and university 
faculties organize in. New Jer^y, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, »Rhode 
Island; and Michigan. Currently, twenty-four statfes have enacted 
public employee bargaining laws ^(C^rriegic Council 1977). Althbiigb; 
faculty haveunioni^zed^t some public institutions in' states that ha^e 
no enabling legislation, most faculty unionization has -occurred' at 
pubHc. institutions within states that have enac|£d^such legislation 
(Ladd and Lipset 1978). "^"^ ' 

Until 197p, faculty at private colleges and universities were not 
pennitted to unionize. The NLRB Had historically excluded non- 

, profit institutions fror^labor regulation, maintaiinirig that their [ac- 
tivities were noncommercial, charitably and -educational in nature 
(Sharpe 1975). In its Cprn^H ^decision '|;ia70>*; the NLRB asserted its 

' \^ ■ > ' -r'-' • 1 

A Cornell University 18S NLRB S29 (1970), ;: 
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jurisdictioEi over private education institutions with budgets of pne 
million dollars or more, in particular because of the broad stope of 
activities of institutions of this size in the commercial and social life 
of the communities where they were located and the large amounts ol 
federal funds they received (Sharpe 1975). Several private institutions'' 
in industrial northeastern, states unionized in the early 1970*s, ' al- 
though private institutions, on the whole, have been slower to union- 
ize than those in the public sector. Currently, faculty have organized 
at fifty-three public and fifty-nine - private four-year institutions 
(Table 1). ^ 

Table 1. Unionized. Four-Year Institutions and Campuses by Type 
of Control and Bargaining Agent^ 



Bargaining Agcnl 


PubUc 
Ilistitutions Campuses 


Private 
Instituidons Campuses 


American Association 
of University Professors 


19 


29 


22 


25 


National Education 
Association 


. 15 




11 


12 


American Federation 
of Teachers 


15 


70 


16 


18 


American Association of 
University Professors/ 
National Education 
Association 


3 


5 ' 


. 0 


6 


Independent' 


8. 


. 23 


10 


10 


American Federation of 
Government Employees 


1 


1 


0 


0 " 


Total 


53 


162 


59 


65. 


No Agent Votes 


27 




'40 





$ourct: Institulions and Campuses with Faculty Collective Bargaining Agents: 

datej Special Report ^12. Wasliington. D.C.: Academic Collective Bar; 
gaining Information. Service, April 1978. 

•As of March 31, 1978 * ' . . 

Le;^al Framework of Unionization and Negotiations • 

Although differences amiong states and the NLRB exist conc^ing 
requirertjents .'for organizing faculty unions, two problems must lae 
faced by all individuals involved in this process. The composition of 
th| baii^inihg unit as well . as the scope of negotiations mtist be de- 

^ ^ '."'is' 




fined. The decisions reached oh these two issues play a significant role 
in negotiating contracts' and on the'efiFect of unionizing on campus 
goverhance. . 

Bargaining Unit Xlomposiiion, The composition of the bargaining 
unit differs according to provisions oP state, legislation, state labor 
board rulings, and the heeds of specific institutions or systems of re-/ 
latecT institutions. For example, the bargaining unit for the 'SUNY 
system includes nonteaching professionals (such as cour^elors and re- 
searchers), lyhile in the Pennsylvania state college system, nonteach-" 
ing professionals formed a separate bargaining unit (Weinberg 1976). 
An important considex^^ation for all institutions, however, is the ques- 
tion of inclusion of the department chairperson in the bargaining unit 
(Rosen 1973; Kerherer and Baldrijlge 1975; and numerous others). 
While state laws differ with respectno bargaining unit formation, few 
speak to the special requirements of higher education (Mortimer and 
Johnson 1976a), or to the decision as to whether the chairperson is a 
colleague or a supervisor. Therefore, each case must be decided in- 
dividually. The NLRB vacillated iq its early unit composition de- 
cisions, ordering the exclusion of the chairperson at C. W. Post (1971) 
and Adelphi Universities (1972), while including the chairperson in 
the faculty union in its Fordham (l&TlV and New York University 

^ (1973) decisions (NLRB, .1971-73). Since 1973, the Board has tended 
to include the diaiirpersonMn the' linit (Kahn 1975)^ » .< 
. TTi0 resolution, of -the status of the department chairperson as a 
union 'member or iis xin administrator influences b^th the structure 
arid the "process oA^ decisionmaking on college campuses. Change is 
particularly evident\)n campuses where, prior to faculty unionization, 
presidents or deans appointed department chairpersons (Gemmell 
1975). If the.chairperson is included in the bargaining unit, the con- 

«^ 'tract usually specifies that the department facility either elect their 
own chair^rson; or ^that the president's or dean*s selection is subject 
to^faculty ratification. T*his change in mefhod of selecting'chairpersons 

' tends to shift chairpersons' allegiance to. their faculty colleagues, and 
they may be more reluctant to mak^ "tough- decisions" that may' 
negatively affect their colleagues (Kemerer and Baldridge 1975; Erhle 
and Early 1977). Further implications of the chairperson's bargaining 
unit status will be discussed in a later section on '^middle xnan^- 
ment." ^ ' / ' ' I 

y At mahy publicfand private iiniversi ties, professional school faJulty 
have sdught permission to form their own bargaining units^; asserting 
a diiferent community of. interest from that of the faculty as a whole. 
The NLRB has tendec^r to permit law, medical, and dental school 



faculty to form separate bargaining-* units, on petition by a labor 
organization, at4)civate u^aiversities (such as Syracuse, Fordham, and 
Jlew York University). Ruling on bargaining units for; faculty^ of 
professional schools at public -^nstitudons, however, vary by institu- 
ti^. For example, law school facult^ at Rutgers University, SUNY 
, Buffalo, ,aiid Wayne State Univei^ty-'^r^ of tbe*general 

faculty bargaining unit (Juliu^^nd Chandler 1978). Professional 
. *^ool faculty cite differences in salary scales, separate accreditation, 
different academic calendars, separate governance systems, and.pro- 
. vfessional identification among the criteria used to justify excluding 
'••"^ them from the regular faculty bargaining unit^ (Feller aHd Finkin 
/^^"^^^s*^!???).* Julius and Chandler have noted that the trend of segregating 
professional school faculty into their own bargaining units reapmblesv 
the creation of specialized unions of craft workers in industr^(1978). 
Other motives behinS^separate bargaining units for faculty in profes- 
r^; sional schools rfelate to accreditation requirements- For example, if a 
professic^al school's library allocation drops because funds were 
ri^ 'ihtfted to>f9biVer an ii^titution-wide faculty salary increase, theifchool 
risks losing its accreditation (Julius and Chanjdler 1978). It seems clear 
that faculty in law, Ynedicine, arid other professional schools f6el that 
'\ thqir interests are better served by a small, homogeneous union that 
will lobby to retain their higher salaries, ajid lower service responsi- 
bilities to th^^stitution.; A report on salaries of law and medical 
" fapuky in |(^ !SUNY system (where. professional school faculty are in- 
cluded in t^he systenwwide faculty unit) indicates a leveling toward 
salaries of other bargaining unit members (Julius and Chandler. 1978). 
These findings suggest .continued efforts by professional school faculty 
to bargain separately to protect tfieir interests. ^ 

Scope of ^rgaining . The scope of bargaining permitted by a state 
or by 'the NLRB shapes the content of the union contract and in- 
fluences campus governance. For exa;mple, '^until 1975j Massachusetts 
law excluded salary and other economic issues from the list of manda- 
.tory or permissive bargaining issues (Garbarino 1977). Most states 
^ restrict the number of mandatory issues (tliose issues that management 
is required to negotiate), but allow wide latitude in the negotiation of 
^ permissible itergs. Generallj^ wages, working conditions, and other 
"terms.and conditions of employment" are negotiable, but the inter- 
pretation of these last two topics varies by «tate and by institution 

. « 6 These faculty also have more constituencies external to the college, have closer, 
tics to practitioners, iisually participate in an external practice, and have profes* 
^ sional skills that are* often mojArcadily usably,' oiitsidc. the cc^lege th^n are tho^e 
^ possessed by many academic fraiUv^ • • i /» 



(Scope of Public Sector BA^gaining , . .1977). Goodwin and Andes/ 
found tew differences in contfact^ontent by type of institutional con- 
trol (1972). AIso^ the national affiliation of the faculty union (AAUP» 
AFT^'NEA, combinations of these three unions, or independent as- 
sociations) apparently has little impact on scope of negotiationi--or 
contract content (Go6d^|^|^nd Andes 1972; ICemerer and Baldrid^' 
1975;- Lipset 19^8): ^\ V / 

A brief analysis of the three .major national associations with which 
faculty unions affiliate ^reveals interesting resultl. Although it was 
previously noted that few differences were found among contracts^ 
negotiated by theiAXuP, the AFT, and the NEA, research indicates 
that, prior to ui^onization, faculty perceive important differences 
among, the three associations. Faculty at several institutions whose 
loNcal AAUP chapters were active prior to unionization often select 
th? AAUP ate th?ir bargaining agent (Begin 1978). Some evidence sug- 
gests that faculty at reseatch-oriented institutions may view the AAUP 
as more professional and less; militant than other bargaining agents 
(cf. Ladd and Lif)^6t 1973; Mortimer 1975):' Faculty at former state 
teachers' colleges Hkve often chosen the NEA^or the AFT for reasons 
of' the organization's influence, either past or potential, with state 
legislatures or state-level education agencies (Lozier and Mortimer 
1974; Begin^ Nettle, and Alexander 1977). Often, faculty decisions to 

^accept .or rejecTillTio are heavily influenced by the affiliation 

of the associations Competing for selection as the faculty's bargaining 
agent (Kem^rer ^^^^^^ Baldridge 1975). However, research has demon- 
strated that: after the agent has been selected, perceived differences 
have not appeared in contract content, iinion propensity to strike, or 
.other characteristics. ij)at -were considered important prior to unioniza- 
tion (cf. Goodwin and Andes 1973; iBegin, Settle, and Alexander 

.■.977).-. ^ .• I 

General sissump Hons About Collective Negotiations 
* J^uch has been written abotit the propriety^ of applying the indus- 
trial model of collective negotiations to campus decisionmakin 
(Kadish 1973; Collective Bargaining in Postsecondary Educational In- 
stitutions 1974;^ Orze 1975). Irrespective of the degree to which the 
"triiditioi™'' union. modd may apply to relationships oh a particular 
campusA^rtain assumptions undergird mo||; collective negotiating 
relationships. Mortimer and Johnson list fiye^eneral assumptions: 



1. Fundamental conflicts of interest between the negotiating parties. 

2. The union is the exclusive spokesman for the facuUy. 
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S. The formal contract ii l^ially binding on both parties. 

4, Fonnal grievance procedures miwt be included. 

5. The threat of 8anctib#is » tactic for settling disputes, (1976jsi, p. 55) 

These assumptions seem to fly in the face of the professional norms 
and values discussed in the first seci^n of this paper. The belief that 
all academics share professional norms, the insistence by the faculty 
on. the iayiolability of professional autonomy, and the right of faculty 
to participate in policymaking' based qn their scholarly expertise, 
seehi incompatible with the five assumptions listed atoye arid with 
the many other connotations that attach themselves to the term "col- 
lective bargaining." But . since colleges and universities difjer from 
other organizations, the process and effects of faculty uftionization 
may diflFer from their more familiar industrial counterparts. An 
examination of recent rese<irch on academic collective bargaining 
highlights the difficulties of imposing thajt industrial model on aca- 
demic institutions, and dramatizes the even greater difficulty of gen- 
eralizing about thes effects "of a unionized faculty on campus govern- 
ance. 



Impact Qf Faculty Unionization 
on Institiitioi^al Practice 

Oveiview of Writing About Faculty Bargaining \" 

Because this paper is primarily an analysis and synthesis of our 
present knowledge concerning faculty bargaining, the literature in- 
corporated in this analysis is not limited to research results. Less than 
a decade has elapsed since the unionization of the CUNY sys(em^ and . 
the newness of faculty bargaining in higher education has frustrated 
those who. have attempted to study its effects systematically, tarly 
writings reflect this frustration, for most articles that appeared in the 
early 1970*s weretssays describing the writersV attitudes toward faculty 
bargaining or narratives recounting ihe^ authors* experiences (usually 
harrowing) with unionization at a paAicular institution. Although- 
most of the early articles written about ^culty unionization were not 
data-bascfd, they did perform an imfiortant function with respect to ' 
later research. The questions asked and the assumptions made in the 
early writings on collective bargaining guided the direction of future 
inquiry, and many of these questions and assumptions have been ad- 
dressed by recent research. 

Because" the subsequent discussion is grQuped*by research topic 
rather than by methodology or recency, a brief summary o^ the evolu- 
tion of coUeaive bargaining research will help the reader evaluate 
the utility of a particular finding for a specific campus problem. The 
earliest researchers studied single institutions, often their qwn, tracing 
Uhe causes of faculty unionization ^nd gauging its effects bn govern- 
ance and decisionmaking processes -(cf. Hedgepeth 1974; Katz 1974), 
Other early studieiftocused on attitudes of faculty toward unionization 
(Ladd and Lipset 1973) and perceptions of administrators and union 
lieaders concerning the effects of bargaining (Kemerer and Baldridge 
1975). - 

Later researchers benefitted from the methodologies and the find- 
ings of the "pioneers," conducting' studies whose results were more 
generalizable. Comparative case studies were conducted in similar 
kistitutions so that li^nifed generalizations might be rnade (Mortimer 
and Richardson 1977; Begin, Settle, and Alexander 1977; Lee 1977)! 
Studies of unionized systems and statewide studies examined the causes 
and effects of unionization within a specific environment (Gershen- 
feld and Mortimer 1976; -Begin, Settle, and Burke-Weiss 1977). Other 
studies used quantitative data and multivariate analysis to compare 



unionized institutions on specific crit^m (Leslie and lAxx 1977; Begin 
and Settle. 1978). Stili other res^archeraexamiyed union contracts in. 
. a^i effprt to discover, patterned effects ojf faculty bargaining (Gopd[>«n 

* and i<ndes 1972, 1973; MortimW and Xoz^ 1973; Leslie 1975). 

Writings ol another kjnci have, ri^ tlfiat approach * 

faculty collective bargaining frpm/jthe* perspective ^Hof management 
policy rather than from a research perspective. A^repbrt by the Came- . 
gie Council on PoKc)) Studies in Higher Education (1977) examined' ! 
vatiations in state enabling legislation and ttie resulting differences i>£i^.. 
in faculty bargaining in various states. While the>eport used specific 
institutions and. systems as exan)ples, its focus was lat the statQ level 
4 and on 'legislative rssues. Another recent irianual of policy recommeri- 
^ dations edited by AngelL Kelly and . Associates (1977) apprc^ched * 
faculty bargaining fr?>m the management^ perspective, covering, a 
V , broad ran^e ot tftpics and makii^g su^ for administrative re- 

t ' spbhse to bargaining. While, the majority of the articles in the "hand- 
b^oK were, not jempirically-based, contributors weje selected for their 
first-hand expei;ience with faculty bargaining and have offered num- 
erous suggfe.stions for decisionn^aking on* a unionized .campus. This 
emphasis on policy analysis .rtiay have, resulted from the nongeneral- 
izability oEfliuch of the researcfi on faculty bargaining^ and may hav^' 
; been a product of administritive uncertainty about the role of "raan- 
. agment;' at a unioTii^ed college or u^iversity^ ^ ' . . 

The foregoing summary of thp evolution of collective bargaining 
research drantatizi^s the flaws that fiihiP^he appliciability^o^^ of 
this research ft) specific institutional situzrdons. First, ii$\^'studies ha:ye ' 
attempted to .compare post-bargaining states of institutional govern- " 
. ance with pre-bargaining conditions, except in veryXgenerar'^ways. 
Secondly, ev^en fewerj^studies .'have examined the contextual fifctors 
surrounding the institution(s) studied, such as the pressures- on the 
institution from external sources or the particular cljuracteristics' of \ 
the institution thaf facilitajed unionization. Nor have inany research' 
ers ccin^idered the effects of other forces for change in higher educa* 
tion, such as market factors and afiinttatiVe action (cf. Begin 1978). 

Despite these criticisms, research results are lAeful in their implica- 
tions for designing admini^t^rative strategies for dealing with organized ^. 
^ faculties. While results have«n6t always been"" generalizable^ certain 
findings, have reappeared with^ enough frequency to lend them credi- 
- bilityvAnd^obably most importantly, the research demonstrates that 
•the jpM^ive!' disruption of the educatidn process predicted by op- 

* '^^ptfents of faculty bargaining ha^- not occurried, 
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tmpaei of Bargaining Strueture ... 

Even before a faculty union begins its negotiations sessions, decisions 
made at central leytlsj|t)Ove the local cdmpus level influence how bar- 
gaining will proc(^ed h1* th^^ changes that it will bring. For private 
institutions, as noted 6|pcr, the NLRB will determine unit composi- 
tion and scope of bargaining, among other issues. But it is the public 
institutions that are influenced more dranyitically by the decisions of 
legislators^ state executives, state education agencies, state- and sys^ 
tenl'Ieyel boards, their own administrators, anid union leaders at tlie 
system and campus levels. These decisions shape the bargaining struc- 
ture, which indudes the scope of bargaining, the identity of the em- 
ployipr an^ the employee's negotiator, the range of the bai^ining unit, 
the number of levels of bargaining permitted, and the existence of an 
agincy shop. Each of these^ factors shapes the effects of faculty bar- 
gaining on a particular campus, and the impact of each muSt be 
weighed when assessulg the total impact of faculty bargaitiing on the 
operations of an individual college or university. 

Scope of Bargaining.^ As mentioned earlier, state legislatiotv re- 
quires bargaining ovct certain "mandatory" ^tems, usually relating to 
wages and working conditions. Angell no^d that several issues we|ie 
mandatory in most states: grievance procedures; work hours and work- 
loads; pensions, insurance bene(it^» leaves of absence, and holidaysf • 
evaluation procedures for retention and/or promotion;* salaries; and 
the impact of^'management dedsions on working conditions (1977). 

Surveys gl contract content oner evidence that management negotia- 
tors for many contracts have Agreed to bargau^over numerous per-; 
missive issues (Mortimer and Lozier 197S; SBles 1974). While an 
examination of each of these areas is beyond the K^ope of .this paper, 
Uie decision to include; several permissive issues within .the contract 
' has been found to influence later campus operations. 

The 1974 Andes survey of contract content revealed that governance 
masters were appearing with increasing frequency ih contracts. Faculty 
insistence on including governance matter's witKip a contract may.be 
related to the lack of a faculty role in governance prior to unioniza- 
tion on many campuses. Some contracts, such as the Agreement be- 
tween Rider College knd the AAUP, include dptaited descriptions of 
governance committees and their functions' (1976). Other contracts 

^The requiremcQl to bargain over evaluation procedures cotitra/ts ihaririy with 
the concept of faculty control over . evaluation as the keWo^ije of professional 
autonomy fsee "Prof/;ssional £n)i)1oyres*' section it^ chapter Mkled Organizational < 
■ Penpectives). ' <, ^J^'^'' 
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' may incoqporate previoutIy*existing governance policies th^at appear 
'in faculty handbooks, trustee resolutions, or other documents. 

Some wrtten advise against including governance matters in union 
cbntracts. Kdley (1977) noted that grievances might be filed over "aca- 
demic" decisions such as program changes or the selection of a top 
adniinistrator if these matten were specified in the contract. Govern- 
ance policies and procedures specified by contract ijirould be difficult to 
change/.should the faculty, administration, or both discover a more 
. efficient or more satisfactory procedure. Senates, in particular, 'are 
bettor excluded from the contract (One 1977). for they might serve as 
future trading items for high saliiries or niore favorable working con- 
ditions. Most of the individuals addressing this issue suggested that 
faulty and administrators could establish more flexible governance 
policies outside the scbpe of formal negotiations, thereby protecting 
governance from becoming entangled in economic or other faculty 
welfare iuues. 

Retrenchment procedures are also appearing in an increasing num- 
ber of higher education faculty union contracts. Fap«rtty concern over 
retrenchment procedures stems from tKe conco^tant effects of de- 
dining enrollments, tight institutional budgets, and a surplus of 
qualified faculty. Lozier examined ninety-one faculty union contracts, 
S2 of which were with four-year institutions. Twenty-one of the con- 
tracts from four-year colleges contained some form- of retrenchment 
provision, with no significant differences in the distribution of these 
items by type of control or bargaining agent affiliation. Most contracts 
specified seniority as the primary criterion for retention, although a 
few included educational merit of programs and faculty specializations 
in iWlking retrenchment decisions (1977, pp. 241, 244). 

Retrenchment procedures included in union contracts have been 
initiated in Pennsylvania, although a last-minute compromise |)et\^n . 
the union and the state postponed dismissals (Johnson and Mortimer 
1977), and at CUNY, where 900 to 1.000 staff were retrenched (Fulk- 
erson 1977, p. 408). Because the decision to retrench faculty may re- 
sult from one or a combination of several problems, Lozier recom- 
mended that specific retrenchment procedures not be included in the 
ccMitract. The contract should, however, mandate faculty participa- 
tion in making retrenchment policy and in developing the decision- 
making process for selecting faculty to be retrenched (1977, pp. 246- 
,247). 

Definition of the Employer. Specific provisions of state public 
bargaining laws also have a substantial impact on how bargaining is 
conducted and by whom. The question of the "employer's" identity 
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may brdifficult to resolvc in public higher education. State laws give 
little assistance in defining the employer, for only ten states assign an 
educational agency to assume the nwnagement function for negotia- 
tions sessions with higher education faculty {Analysis of Legislation 
, , , 1976). In other states, anj,arm of the governor's office assumes man- 
agement responsibility for hegotiations. 

in New York, the SUNY systeha^^^culty union bargains with the 
governor's Office of Employee Relations (OER).. This agency ,alsa^ 
handles contract administration for the system, in consultation with 
the centralized SUNY ^administration. However, the OER has little 
direct contact \Yith campus administrator^, either during negotiations 
or in matters of contract administration. Thus, presidents and other 
administrators who must administer the contract on their local cam- 
pus have no direct input into bargaining decisions (Duryea and Fisk 
197§, pp^S8-S9). These researches feel that faculty unionization has 
facilitalj^B the ongoing centralization and state influence over public 
higher Sjication* in New York, and note that decisions^ are increas- 
ingly being made by union and state government officials without full 
knowledge and understanding of local campus condition's (pp. 4041). 

The Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education noted 
that problems occurred in one state because tl:^e educational agency 
could not guarantee the full resources necessary to implement the 
negotiated contract. Negotiators were forced to consult with the gov-* 
. emor before agreeing to contract articles, a process that weakened 
management's negotiating position and delayed the bargaining 
process. The Council found this practice dangerously intrusive be- 
cause political authority might decide 'issues of- institutional man- 
agement and academic affairs" (1977, p. 17). It advocated one appro- 
priation for the institutions' operating budgets and a secpiid appro-^ 
priation for faculty salary increases (p. 20), a procedure that would 
protect institvitional budgets from being decimated if full funding for 
negotiated salary increases were reduced' by legislators. 

Public institutions must cope with the limitations placed on them 
by the legislation of their respective states. However, legislative pro- 
visions may be interpreted in ways that will simplify the bargaining 
process. For example, the Pennsylvania public employee bargaining 
law names the ;j;overnor*s office as the "employer*' in all negotiations 
with public employees. After initial contract negotiations with the 
faculty union of the state college system, the governor delegated 
negotiating authority to the state's Department of Education (John- 
son and Gershenfeld 1976). The Carnegie Council has suggested that 
states delegate their management negotiating responsibility to each 
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unionized institution's board of tnistees, retaining state-level negotia- 
tion authority only over economic matters. Negotiatiohs over "aca- 
demic" matters would pccur at the local campus level (1977, p. 20), 
allowing the particular needs of the institution and its faculty to enter 
the bargaining process, and preserving t)ie negotiations from inter- 
ference oy political or state education agency authority. Several in- 
stitutions employ local letters of agreement as an informal attempt at 
bi-level bargaining (for example, colleges within the New Jersey sys- 
tem), a practice that preserves a degree of local campus autonomy: 
Although state statutes limit flexibility in designing bargaining struc- 
tures, accommodations at the state level and local cooperation may 
ease the restrictiveness of laws that were written for public employees 
and were neither designed for nor intended to apply to faculty in col- 
leges and universities. _ 

Geographical Range of the Unit.^j^ Faculty bargaining units differ 
in t|ieir geographical range, from a small unit composed of a segment 
of fsii^ty from one institution (such as the law faculty) to the opposite 
extreme of all faculty employied. by all public institutions of higher 
education within a state (such as in Hawaii). Clearly, the number and 
typi^ of institutions whose faculty belong to a single unit influence 
the bargaining power of the faculty at each of those campuses. Faculty 
who belong to a bargaining unit cor^iposed only of their institutional 
colleagues, and who may bargain directly with a representative of 
their institution's administration or board of trustees (such as at 
Rutgers or Temple Universities) are more able to influence negotia- 
tions than those faculty whose union is system-wide and includes 
foculty from many institutions, rang:ing from two-year technical 
schools to graduate^level research universities (such aa in the SUN Y 
system). 

Public employee relations boards often determine the gefgraphical 
range of bargaining units for public institutions (^na/yft5 of Legisla- 
tion . . 1976). bjfferiences occur by state, however. All state college 
faculty in Pennsylvania belong to a system^wide^ union that bargains 
for all faculty in a single session Hvi^h the state education agency. In 
Michigan, though, each public institution at the B.A. level is "con- 
stitutionally independent," and, if unionized, bargains with its in- 
dividual board of trustees (Carbarino 1977, p. 44.)*^ 

7 It should be noted that, althoup^h faculty at at least one state college in Penn* 
lylvtnia voted agaimt unionization, they were 'tswept into" the unit by the voting 
results of the other state colleges (Cemmcll 1977, p. 468). On the other hand, 
funky at o^ly two of- the four state colleges in Michigan are unionized (Garbarino 
1977, p. 44). 



. At institutions where a statewide bargaining unit handles most 
faculty negotiating responsibilities, sevej:aLjpractices have evolved ^to 
stren^^en local caDripUs autonomy. Bi level bargainin'g, mentioned 
/tailitx, allows faculty and administrators to address local problems 
the system-level contract may ignore. Also, faculty and administrators 
have formed informal, coalitions on several campuses, usually in re- 
sponse to Specific threats from central-level education agencier(B(^ 

1976) . Informal measures, such as union^administration ycn^ 

and informid agreements, have also serived to mitigate the/standardiz- 
ing effects of a system-level contracVthat, almost by definition, cannot 
be responsive to local campus sittiations (Lee 1977)* 

The Agency Shop Deflate ^j^' Although the question of an agency 
shop atose infrequently^ in; ^arly negotiating sessions, its appropriate- 
ness for a college campus j^ biscoming a hotly-debated topic. If a union 
is permitted to declare an;a|;ency shop, all individuals eligibly to be- 
come members of the.ba^dlning junit, as a condition of employment, 
or retention, must either pay union dues or pay a service fee (usually 
equal to the. amount of union du^s). The obvious" benefit to the union 
is a steady, reliable source of income. ^ , , 

Management representatives were initially opjposed to .permitting 
an agency shop on campus (Garbarino 1977). Compulsory fee pay- 
ment contradicts the assumptions of academic freedom, and faculty 
are subject to the .requirements of an agency shop irrespective of 
tenure status. Standard practice in'industry has placed the burden for 
releasing nonpaying employees ori management. Understandably, 
higher education administrators at two institutions have agreed to . 
allow an agency shop only if the union assumes responsibility for en- 
forcing fee payments (Garbarino 1977, p. 38). At one private four- 
year college, the contract allows faculty who register as conscientious 
objectors to the agency shop to ^void payment of the fee (Lee 1977). 

Removing the onus of managerial responsibility for enforcing the 
agency shop requirements tias increased support among administra- 
tors for inclusion of this device in union contracts (Feller and jPihkin 

1977) . Facultyt(wi(rh the exception of union leaders) seldom want an 
agency shop, for it removes the individual's right to deddo whether 
or not to Join and, perhaps more importantly, to^pay regular dues 
(Qrede 1977). However, some .administrators |eel that a "secure" 
union, which i&a^red of full membership, will be less militant. .With 
no need to prove its worth in otder to garner new members, a union 
might avoid pursuing weak grievances or moving into decision areas 
controlled by senates or other faculty groups (Angell 1977b). This 

most standardizing and coercive of indiisfrial-union devices may well 
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fulfill the function~o{ prQtectihg traditional forms of'academic de- 
dsionmaking On campuses of colleges and universities. 

Impact on CampKf Operations 

;The presence ot a faculty .union on campus has the potential to 
affect nearly every area of institutional operations. As mightJbe.^- 
pectedr unic^izatiori affects each college and university (differently. Ab 
:^me imtiU^lion$, op|era ting procedures have been almost completely 
U'ansformedi for the union has assumed significant decision authority 
and an adver^ry union/administration relationship has persisted 
(ci MortiiQer and Richardson 1977). At other institutions, the union 
contract may have brought some changes in decisionmaking proce- 
dures, but otherwise has had little impact on many campus operations 
(Begin 1977a). Dependin^^o^ the institution's pre-bargaining history, 
the influence pf state- or system-level agencies, the expectations of the 
faculty, and the. attitudes of jUiit^Qn leaders and administrators, union- 
ization may influence any of the following facets of campus life: gov- 
^j^ance, faculty salaries, decision authority of .administrators, budgets, 
li^gwrange planning, student power, and external relations. At the 
?ame time, other force.4, *ljjBth internal and el^temal, also influence 
institutional operatien^. \ 

Impact Governance. The greatest amount of concern evidenced 
critics pf faculty unionization has focused on its damaging effect 
upon faculty governance (Kadish 1973; Wollett 1974). They feared' 
ths^t /bargaining would change the professional role of the faculty, and 
would weaken scholarly production (Duryea and Fisk 1973, pp. 199, 
206). Some scholars felt that union agitation would divert the faculty's 
attention to faculty welfare issues, resulting in a lowering of educa- 
tional standards (Oberer. 196i9; Thomas 1976). Othen were concerned 
that unionization would retard change and experimentation and re- 
duce flexibility (Carr and Van Eyck 1973; Lee and Bowen 1975). Ad- 
' ditional concerns focused on grievance and arbitration procedures, 
dilution of evaluation driteria, juid the weakening of administrative 
leadership as inimical to collegial governance relatioiTs on campuses 
(Collective Bargaining in^ Postsecondary Educational Institutidns 
1974; Thomas 1976). 

It ha$/become evident that the lack of a faculty role in governance 
catalyzed the unionization of many campuses (Garbarino 1973; White 
1976; Begin, Setfl^nd Alexander 1977). Eariier research by Piatt and 
Parsons (1968) revealed sijbstantial differences in faculty influence 
over academic decisionmalcing, with the lowest amoilnt of faculty in- 
fluence at former teachers' j colleges and non-elite private liberal arts 
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colleges. A survey by the AAHE/NEA Task Force (1967) reactied a 
similar conclusion. Thus, it is evident ' that Bn many campuses, col- 
legiality and shared authority were only an ideal, and that the faculty 
role in canipus governance was seyerdy limited. 

Even on canipuses where faculty were active in governance, decisioii- 
^aking responsibilities were Ainclear and often overlapped among 
several groups (Mason J|972;* Mortimer and Richardson .1977). A unioa 
contract has served to formalize and assij^nl decision responsibilities 
(Wollett 1974; KTeltey and Rodriguez J977). Grievance procedures, in 
particular, have resulted jlot only in due pi'ocess fof^all personnel 
decisions, but also have;,^beei:^ responsible for ^the development of 
evaluation criteria that are felt to beMairer and more consistent than 
those employed prior to unionization, (Katz 1974). Contracts often 
have specified where accountability for a decision rests (Begin 197Sa), 
requiring careful documentation and justification of many decisions 
that once might have been niade arbitrarily and wjthout explanation. 

Faculty senates — The impact of faculty unionization on campus 
senates has caused much concern among academics: Although senates 
have been labelled oligarchies (Ladd and Lipset 1975, p. 282) and ex- 
clusionary of differing viewpoints (Hoclgkinson 1971, p. 8), they have 
served on many campuses for decades as a major vehicle for faculty 
participation in institutional decisionmaking. However, senates have 
been ineffective on many campuses. They are dependent on *.the ad- 
ministration for operating funds, their role is usually advisory to the 
administration, and they often include students and administrators, 
either of whom may attempt to dominate decisionmaking (Mortimer 
and Lozier 1974)«»The. boundaries of senate decisionmaking authority 
are seldom clear (Mason 1974), and this ambiguity often results in 
glacially slow deliberation over decisions. 

The inatflVy of many senates to protect and promote faculty in- 
terests has been cited as a cause of unionization (Baldridge and 
Keinerer 1976). Even senates at institutions where faqulty exercise 
considerable power haye tended to focus their attention on matters 
of academic policy and the protection of departmental autonomy, 
rather than on the application of fair aiid consistent personnel. policies 
J^Xngell 1977b). Additionally, senates on several campuses at which 
tacplty have unionized came into existence only a year oi^ two before 
the first union , contract was ratified (Begin, Settle, arid Alexander 
1977). The relative newness of these organizations had not allowed 
them time 'xo build a supportive constituency or a record of successful 
•pro-faculty actions.^ 

The viability of /senates as faculty unions has been debated, With 
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. the consensus agiiinst the^practicality of slich an attempt. The lack of 
an indejpendent source of funds and the.priesence of administrators, 
students^ and other non-facuhy representatives on the senate disqual- ' 
ifies most senates from acting as the faculty's bargaining agent (Wol- 
lett 1974; Kemerer atid Baldridge 1975.) Beca^se a 'new organization 
iniist be developed to . represent 'faculty interests concerning terms 
aiid conditions of employment/ observers have feared that unions 
would ehcroaich "on areas of senate jurisdiction'and, ultimately, would 
destroy the senate (Hanley 1973; Boyd 1973; Wollett 1974). Already 
weak on many campuses, senates could easily be superseded by a 
strong union. 

Garb^arino described thr^ models of uiyon-senate interaction on a 
unionized campus. In the cooperative model, both the union and 
senate retain their independence and control their own jurisdictions 
with little interference. This model of 'senate-union interaction has' 
been found to predominate at single, campuses or at main-branch 
institutions (1975, pp. 143-144). Often the le^idership of both senate 
and union overlaps, a situation that Gai'barino terms a "guild union" 
.(p. 145). The competitive model occurs when the union and seqate 
compete over rights to conti:oI major issues, and for the support of 
the faculty. In this case, the leadership of the union and of the senate 
represent different faculty 'constituencies. The competitive jniodel 
occiirs most frequently in the large, comprehensive, system-wide unions' 
(pp; 144-145). In the cooptative model, die senate is disbanded by the 
union or folded into the union. Governance committees are con- 
tractually defined, and the union supervises the selection of committee 
members. This model exists at several Pennsylvania state colleges and 
at some of the Massachusetts state colleges (Garbarino 1977, pp. 147, 
149; Mortimer and Richardson 1977).' 

Despite the abolition of senates on a fe^ unionized campuses, most 
senates appear to have withstood the threat of demise. Particularly on 
campuses where senates predated faculty bargaining; by a decade^ or 
more, the senate role has not been significantly altered (Begin 1974; 
Baldridge and Kemerer 1976). On these campuses, formal or informal 
division of responsibilities (between ^e senate and union has been 
made, with little evidence of union attempts to encroach on senate 
prerogatives. Overlapi)ing leadership in senates And unions has con- 
tributed to the amicability of coexisting senates and unions (Johnson 
and Mortimer 1977; Ue ;1977). ' 

The quahty pf the relationships that have evolved between faculty 
•unions and preexisting faculty senates has been found to depend on 
numerous contextual fact6rs^;(Begin 1978). The attitude of adminis- . 



tratbrs and particularly of union leaders towjlrd the role of the faculty 
senate may establish the senate as a iiecessary adjunct vehicle for 
faculty participation (Mortimer and Richardson 1977). The quality 
Of prebaigaining governance is also relevant to lat^r senate-union ac- 
cokqinodations, for unions have hesitated to challenge the roles of 
long-esublisbed senates (Begin . 1974). A cooperative bargaining rela- 
tionship 'between faculty and administrators was jound to carry <)ver 
into positive accommodations between ttaditional governance miechan* 

*isins and contractual provisions (Begin, Settle, and ^erke-Weiss 1977; 
Mortimer and Richardson #lJ977)i Competition among bargaining 
agents .may threaten senate-union relationships, especially if the chal- 
lenging agent seeks the support of the senate l^dership (Begin 1978), 
In contrast to many earlier fears, the presence of a faculty union 
often strengthens the rple of a faculty senate (JoHnson and Gershen^ ' 
feld 1976; Garbarino 1977). Senates tend to d^al extensively with ciir- 
ricular a(nd program approvals, a responsibility, that unions may wish 
t6 avoid;(}ohnson and Mortimer 1977); Unions that allow the faculty 

' senate to maintain its academic decisionmaking role may gain the 
support of collegially-oriented faculty who would otherwise vote 
against unionization. While the inclusion of the role of tHe senate '>in 
the union contract may protect the senate from dissolution by ad- 
ministrators or boards of trustees, it does not guarantee a senate's; 
longevity. The continued existence of a senate might be used by the . 
union as a trading issue during negotiations^ or its role cpuld be dimin- 
ished contractually. Also, in units that contain large numbers of non- 
(aculty members (siich as in "the SUNY systfiem), pressures for greater 
union control couldf jeopardize a senate's role as a mechanism for 
faculty self-governance (Wollett 1974). Although non-contractual 
senates are vulnerable to dissolution by administrators or trustees, it. 
is the faculty, from which the senate ap{>ears to need greater protec- 
tion. . ' ^ i 

Senates have been accused of beit^g sluggish, unresponsive, and | less 
concerned with problems of faculty welfare than with minor details 
of acadeniic policy or procedures (Baldridge and Kemerer 1976). Tkere 
is some evidience that senates operating on unionized campuses have 
become slightly more responsive to campAis problems/ (Begin 1974; 
Finkin 1974), probably under pressure to build their strength against 
future unjon challenges. Also, unionization has made some sei^tes 
more independent of administrators (Pfnister 1977). Despite their 
present health, senates on unionized campuses, for the most part, 
exist at the pleasure of the union (White 19Z6; Baldridge and Kemerer 
1976). Because. the union is entitled to act as the sole representative 



of faculty interests, it is under np compulsion to tolerate or support a 
faculty senate.* The existence of the dual governance structure is 
testimony to the utility unions find in the continued existence of 
senates rather than to the senatie's strength in overcoming union op- : 
position. 

Deparlmimts — On most college and university campuses whatever 
fornix influence faculty have enjoyed over decisionmaking has been 
concditrated at the departmental level. Oollegial decisions about cur- 
riculum and' other program n^^atters have been the responsibility of 
departments, usually with little administrative interference (Clark and 
Youn 1976). ^lso,*departm^ts have provided an organizational frame 
of reference fpr faculty, and, fortified by the precepts of academic 
freedom, dep^^^ents Have served as the seat of faculty p|pwer( Mason 
1972; Duryea ^ Fisk 1973). 

Early critics* of facility*^ unionization feared that decisionmaking 
would becOxifC^ntralized, and that faculty would lose their autonomy 
over curricular decisions and oyer peer evaluation (cf. Boyd 1973). 
Other writers feared that faculty loyalty to the union would supersede 
dejpartmeiital loyalty, and that increased teaching loads would reduce 
scholarly research, thus . changing the "professional role" of the 
faculty (Duryea and Fisk 1973); • 
.Departments appear to have^ retained their autonomy on unionized . 

"campuses. They, make decisions abput their own academic programs 

>nd usually serve as the first step of tlie evaluation process for promo- . 
tion an(l tenure decisions. They also have gained or maintained"^ the. 
authority to choose their own colleagues during the Hiring process 
(Andes 1974).^^Kemerer and Baldridge found th^t faculjty at most 
unionized four-year institutions maintained "high autonomy" in 
faculty . hiring and selection. Departmental autonomy was nearly as 
high in these institutions for evaluatidh by faculty peers (rather than 
chairpersons, deans, or other administrators). However, departmental 
autonomy was markedly lower in the area 6l faculty proinotions (1975, 
pp. 120-121). Negotiations hdve not addressed the formation of edu- 
cational policy (Begin 1978), leaving the determination of academic' 

' standards, program content, and curricular change to departments and 
other academic units. Where limitations on a department's freedom 

. to add a' course or program have occurred, the limiting force has 
usually been budget considerations or the policies of state- or system- 
level agencies, not the faculty union (Lee 1977). ^ • 
. In addition to preserving departmental autonomy over academic 
and personnel issues, faculty unionization has strengthened depart- : 
itientj in governance matters. The recommendations^ of departmental ' 



committees become fMtified wit^ legal significance if these co^iniittees 
have c;ontractual standing. Union contracts often b^ll for the election 
(rather than the' appointment) of the chairperson, changing the orien- 
: tation of chairpersons from marKigcment representative to faculty 
advocate (Kelley and Rodriguez 1977; Gemmell 1977) 
^ Loss of departmental power on individual campuses appears to have 
been a result of budget restrictions, nofof faculty unionization. It is 
true that administrators usually decide whether vacant positions will 
be filled j)r where new faculty slots will be created. However, state- or 
system-level agencies can influence the number of faculty .positions 
on public campuses by their budget allocation policies (Johnson and . 
Gershenfeld 1976). These agencies also often control decisionmaking 
on new academic programs and new degree offerings on focal cam^, 
puses. Departmental autonomy is in danger of being eroded; but the 
danger posed by unionization is mingr when compared with thcrpres- 
sures of tightening budgets and centralized agency authority^ 

Personnel Decisions . As noted in an earlier section, the power of 
professionals is closely tied to their, autonomy tc^et entrance standards 
for their profession, to control access to the profession, and to assume 
sole responsibility for. peer evaluation (Vollmer and Mills 1966; 
Corwin 1970; Dornbu.sch and Scott 1975). It is not surprising, then, 
that faculty place a high priority on ma'tters pertaiAing to hiring, 
evaluation, promotion, and tenure,' or that these matters appear with 
increasing regularity in faculty union contracts (Goodwin and Andes 
1972, 1973). '\. 

Evaluation — Systematic formal evaluation of all faculty members 
is seldom found in four-yeskr institutions, for evaluation is normally 
reserved for those faculty about whom tenure or promotion decisions 
must- be made. When these occur, it is generally believed that o\ily 
the candidate's disciplinary colleagues, who share the candidate's ex- 
pertise and specialized knowledge, are^entitled to pass judgment on 
the teaching ability, research quality, and general professional com- 
petence of tl\e*canyidate. Faculty from similar departments at other 
colleges are often a^ked to evaluate the candidate's research. However, 
administrators, faculty from other departments within the college, 
and even department chairpersons (acting alone) are unacceptable as 
cvaluators of faculty performance (cf. Epstein 1974)/ ' ■ 

An evalu^'tion system, anilaterally- imposed by th^ adminis^tration 
has, on occasion, acted as a catalyst for faculty unionization activities. 
^For exampl^e, a new president's attempts to "upgrade faculty quality*' 
at Rider College by re^iuiring chairpersons to evaluate , their depart- 
mental colleagues probably facilitated union organizatibn' (Begin, 



Settle, and Alexander 1976), Similar events occurred" on college cara- 
pusei in Pennsylvania (Mortimer and Richardson 1977). Faculty felt 
that the Resign of the evaluation criteria and the evaluation process 
itself 4vere faculj^ rii^hts. Although some contracts mandate annual or 
bieni^ial faculty evaluations, at least two institutions do not enforce 
this contract article (Lee 1977)t ; 

Contract pcoyisions referring to faculty evaluation differ in their 
8pe<;ilidty. Some contracts include precise eva^jj^tidn criteria and 
procedures to followed, while others incorporate existing proce- 
dures by reference. Stiir others, s.uch 'as the contract between the 
Pennsylvania state college faculty and' the Commonwealth,, have 
created joint union-management committees at the state level to draft 
standard evaluation procedures (Hornbeck 1977). The use of student 
evaluations of teaching- is included in some contract language, and 
other contracts permit faculty members to add their own written re-. 
\ sponses to coxnments contained in evaluations of their performance. 
(Hombeck 1977. p. 450). ' \ - 

Promotion — The,superimpositionx)f the ui^ion model oh collegial 
. processes related to prombtion and tenure decisions caused tremendous, 
concern tp eaVly xri tics of faculty bargaining. They feared that the 
« union's traditional eix^phasis on seniority and egalitarianism, rather 
than thct academic emphasis on merit, would "soften standards", 
(Ohterer 1969) and would destroy the selective reward system used to 
encourage excellence . (C^rr and Van Eyck 1973).' The traditional, 
union emphasis on job security for all its members was directly coui\ter^. 
to traditional norm$ of merit and scholarly achievement (Mortimer 
and Lozier 1974). * , /( 

The>^Kemerer and Baldridge; survey of presidents and union chair- 
persons at unionized institutions indicatcfd widespread differences t)y,-. 
institution type in faculty influei^e over promotion decisions. Gen- 
erally, faculty at multiversities h;$3 more influence while faculty at 

fiall private liberal arts^ colIegJ^flf)peared to hav^ little influence 
er promotion decisions (1975, pp^, 120-121). These findings may 
confirm ^earlier findings that post-bargaining influence is often pred- 
icated on faculty influence prior to iinionization (Begin ^1973a, 1974). • 
The^urvey results, however', did indicate that promotion policies were 
more systematic and formalized as a result of unionization (Kejnerer 
and Baldridge 1975, p. 124).'^iricfe faculty disconteht with, "informal 
or noncodified procedures in matters relevant to the terms and condi-V 
tions of their enfij)loytTient*' contributed * to the urtif^nization of many 
carppuses (Mortimer and Lozier 1974, p. 5^j, fo^nfi'iiliijaLtidn of promo-':, 
tipn procedutds .can be cited as a.giin. for the faculty. ,^ > 



As facultiies gained *d|/^fcision power and a^set of formal criteria for 
making promotion decisions, department chairpersons and deans lo^t 
much of their former influence over promotion, decisions. On many 
unionized campuses, decision processes regarding tenure and promo- 
tion have beeii^ shaped by 'the forqfial grievance procedure (Begin 
1977a). Where promotion decisions of department chairpersons or 
deans might once haVe been automatically ratrfied by administrators 
at higher levels, the legal accountability of central administrators for 
final personnel decisions has shifted power away from deans aijid 
chairpersons (Kemerer and Baldridge 1975; Lee i9i77). 

Tenure — A survey conducted in 1972vreported that tenure arrange- 
ments exist at alt four-year institillibns of higjher education, both 
public and private (Commissioi) on Academic Tenure 1973, p. 1)>A1; 
though specific pojici^s and practices vary by institution, a faculty 
member's nghf tO;^terLiiterafter successfully completing a probationary 
•term, is\bf pritn^fy tenet of the academic philosophy. It is not sur- 
prisihg, therefore, that the imposition of the collective, bargaining 
Jprpces? has stimulated concern about the relationship between a 
union's bargaining rights, a steadily tightening academic job market, 
and an increasingly high proportion of tenujred faculty at four-year 
institutions. ' ■- ' /M 

Early writers feared that faculty unions might usq^^jajlto^ a bar- 
gaining issue to be traded for more favca>ible salai-y^^^^-ijleaf^^ or 
more generous fringe benefits (Van Alstyne-1971; Hanley.f&73). Other 
research specij^lated tb^t the collective ^ btirgaining , process would 
weaken th^ 'reliitionship between tenure and academic freedom, re- 
sulting in b/^gr^ater emphasis on tenure asjob security (Mortimer and 
Lozier 1974v.f Still other researchers have predicted that tenure may 
be granted "by defauli^v .AT'^rrik^ by default would occur in a situa- 
tion where an "unres:tri^ted grievance system that ends in bincling 
arbitration" was combihecji with k union's insistence that the biit'dien^ 
of proof, fpr incompetency' of*the candidate be placed on the institu- 
tion (Kemerer and Baldridge IMj^. 131). The resjs;a^fcheirs found 
little or no evidence of this prafl^^^^r-year instituti<^ns (p. 132). 
-Menard asserted th^ ahe AT^jj^P^TO Statement on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure ac1^;illy confSs **the right to a specified griev- 
'ance procedure," since -the ^Statement insists on due process for any 
termination "for adeqiJite c^use" of ienured faculty. The tenured pro- 
fessor enjoys a "property rig^t;'* «for the faculty member "is entitled 
to rely on his e?{pcctations of r^-^mployment, according to the terms 
^ of his contract" (Menard 1974, ;p. 256). Numerous courtv.jd[ses haye 
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; ; uj^ildd of ; ^feiiut!^^ ayid^ have rtquired 

tenure 

:-:Vjirid: j^ed«^i "257-2^). /. 

Aitixou^ (NLRA, 1985)8^ does 

IU>t ritfffi^^^^^ related to a faculty nijemlyr's! • 

. te^s ;aiid ccmdu^^ and, as such,« would Hkely* be 

.^fomi^jer^^ of b^gaining (Menard 1974, pp. 260- 

261)«iA by state llfeor boards found that . 

tepuxji^ is a mandatb^^ of bargaining in Nefw York and Nevada, 

,and'^at lam iot^^ oiher^^^^^ that permit public emplpyee bargaining 

do not mention yx^nur^ l^^ Public Sector Bargatnthg . ... 1977). 

IiVes|(^tiv6 o^.th^ adm^^ duty to bai^pin ojj^r tenure, the 

^law^'^otild p^nilit j^^fa^^ bargain away thlP^Kghts prnot- 

:y4t-tci3|ured faiiUlty^^ faculty would have no property 

, right, arid Uie uh^ precedence over, Individual con- 

.•trapts.(Jit7^ ,\-'/ \ 

' Faculty uluons hiiVe . not yet r Jp*"l^rgaining away" their 

c^lleague^' tenure^ nghts. Qver 7^ faculty union 'con- * 

.'U'acts with four-ye^^ tenure policies ^nd; . 

ipirof^ures the faculty have a 




fH^jChrjidbns^ whether contractuaUy^xpii^it; -implied, -tend to bujld; 
^ori" the pre-bargaining systems of tehure^decisiqnmaking rather than' 
at'teqiijpting^complete revisions (Begin l!^^ 

^Declining student enrollments and' a . tight academic job market 
h^vefesuited in' a high proportion o^f tenured faculty at Inany colleges 
■ aojd luiniyersiiies (Aflfeell lS77b); Rfecent state l^bor board decisions 
have! jpehnitted man^g^ment to . establish tenure quotas fSrop^ o/ 
PublidSector fiargainir^g . . . 1977; Angell 1977b). One instituti9n at- 
^ ~ id to addresj^..<h(& pix>blem of over-tenuring by liegotiatrn^; with 
iky union -a thrift fulhime faculty Faculty at Mon- 

JCollege.^w^hd ;»^^ beerf awarded vtenure if the propor- 

tion o| 'tenured |acuiiy in their academic unit were lower, were ad- , 
miWed|to the^statu^^^ Deferred Due to Ratio" (TDR). 

,ThT^r^|ar reappointment contracts were issued to TDR faculty but 
tenurt'v/as noV granted until the proportion of tenused faculty in their. 



8 29;lJtS.C. §151 eritf^^v^^^^ -'v .- 

9 5s|! '-lis. 882, 64 S. Ct J^/jJ:762. 
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/academic unit had deareased to an accepuble level^^ ("Agreement Be- 
tween Monmouth College and the Faculty Association . . 197S). 
ResearcH conducted at the college revealed that the union would try- 
to eliminate TDR from the forthcoming contract (Lee 1977). At 
Temple University, faculty succeeded in outlawing tenure qik)|tas by 
contract ("Agreement Betwieen Temple University and the American 
Association of Univenity Professors . . 1976)..4J ^''-^'fi''::^ 

In alU faculty havf iuat^b^ a faculty 

right and h9ve legitim^ti^^^ for tenure 

a^ds ^l^jgh ihclusidfr^p^^^^ evident, Wwcver, 

Aalt <^MtuaI stator^ each faculj/y mem-: 

bet's right^to achieve tenuicc iift^^ b^^ competent'' by his or 

her.profei^ional pem. Stat^^X in^itltud retrenchment requirements 
threaten the sec^irity of tei]iifire^ ia^^^ disciplines. 
Their nontenured colleagui*iVn^?^/finrf^^^^t^ quotas established 

either by the state or by canqipii^'admrntijit^^^ result-in *a lygh pro- 
portion of negative tenure deci^ibni^ 

tenure are more a product of ffnanciat.and'environmental forces than 
of faculty bargaining (cf. Kemt^rcr ■ and 1^^^ 1977). Should alterna- 
tives to tenure be required eij^^t^ l^cause^ i^^^^^ at an . 
individual institution or to c^ji)iy{.^|wtljV'i^i^^^ of stafc or system 
education agencies, the collective fcSitjgi^ini?^^^ .will ensure the 
foculty ^a role in the decision process. 1^; can|i[£it^, however, guarantee ' 
the continued existence of the a-aditionallfejj^^ faculty tenure. 

Grievance and ArbUration. Of the many labor relations mechan- 
isms that the collective bargaining process has biought to college ahd 
university campuses, none has been as feared:"pr as castigated as the' 
formal grievance and arbitration of labor disputes.' Lipset asserted 
that the fear of lengthy grievance proceeding would make* depart- 
ments reluctant to deny tenure (1975), a'cpnc^rifl with >yhich McHugh 
concurred (1973). Oberer (1969) predicted thaitithe pursuing of griev- 
ances would weaken collegial processes for making promotion and 
tenure decisions. TTipmas (|976) maintained that grievances jfiled by 
dissatisfied faculty' would consume excessive amounts of l^e in rela- 
tion to their worthiness. ^ 
. Othei: sdiblars saw a paradox in t^e acceptance by professiontiilir 
xWho»'»hj^d "pa/^ the maki^^/Vf^ managerial decisions, ofvaj' 

JQbpc-dnented device used to protest t^an^gerial decisions. "Perhap^i 
^no other single aspect of collective bargaining places the tension be^ 

10 The contract doei *not define what proportion oi tenured faculty constitutes a 
level at which tenure may be graated to/^DH- faculty. ^ 



twecm the jicofeiior't legal lUtus as an employee and his sutus as a 
professional, so sharply as the contractual grievance procedure and 
thie iiuulner of iu administration'' (l^^kin 1973,,p. 68). It was evident 
ihat ihe industrial model of fpnjiial grievance resplud^ required 
miodifiution if it were to function . in .si tu^tid^^^ 
peers make initial decisions on personnel matters! > 

Prior to the advoit of collective bargainingrniQ|»V f^fM^^Y^^^ 
formal mechanism by which to zppe^l the decisions of administrators 
or of their colleagues. Often the only forum for faculty appeal was 
an external agency, the AAyP, whos^ remedies were limited to sanc- 
tions against the institutions (it Begin 197Sa). Wliere appeal pro- 
cedures did exist, whether administered by seirates pr by a combina- 
tion of administrators and faculty members, they -were often incon- 
sistent and were seldom used by faculty (Begin 1977a). 

Andes found that faculty union contracts negotiated with four- 
year institutions unifonnly included grievance procedures, although 
the nature and scope of these procedures varied by institution (1974). 
The J4LI^B has ruled that grievance procedures are a mandatory 
subject of bargaining, and most state public employee bargainini;,^ 
laws similarly require the employer to Ipargain over the grievance 
procedure. The purpose of the sequence of events specified by tlic >: 
negotiated procedure is to rcsojye problems of contract administration;: 
imd interpretation and to manage conflict (Leslie and Satryb 1977)-r 

The structure and complexity of a negotiated grievance procedure 
dqpends, to some extent, on characteristics of the institution and the 
pre-barg|iining ^vemance power of the faculty. For example, thie 
faculty unton at Rutgers University, where faculty had^njdyed 
siibstanlial decisionmaking power for years, negotiated v^^fSimpl^ 
internally-focused grievance procedure (Begin 1977a).!ij[&)nversely, 
unions have negotiated grieyince procedures emphasiringjidpiinistra- 
tive rwicw and external arbitration at institutions wh'tfrc faculty 
power is a recent phenpmenon (Mpskow 1971; Finkin 1973). Control 
over the final step of the grievance process differs by institution as 
well. For example, at Temple University a faculty committee makes 
the final decision on appeals of tenure denials, while the final step 
for appeals of penpnnfl^ decisions at Rutgers University is the Board 
of Governors (Sijc;! 1^73^ Union contracts negotiated with state- or 
system-level irfrnp^ydrs often use a state ofigcer as the final employer 
dedsionni^^.lpvek^Be^ recourse to 'ibird-party arbitration (CoU 
kctive B^^aining, in^^ Educational Institutions 1974). 

The api34iealj'ith^^ the grievance procedure among institutions 
is more consistent. A study by Leslie (1975) found that most contracts 



limited grievances to disputes over in terprttation and appUca^tidn of 

the conthfet, and about, a third of the cpnwcts >lloi^ 

grieve, the intkfMret^^^ and appUcatioh i£>iE prtiixitt^^ 

imdttitiibnal policies. Normally, contract 'diKiJIow g^^ 

t^' fubstantive^^^^m qf , academic judgimrtr 

odly tjpn^o^ be grieved ov^^ir^ed\ 

One di^ntnub^^^^ grievai^lfcii - process that contrasts 

dnunadcally with'pitsbargaining ideab of individual autonomy is 
the legitiniacy of the union's role in any faculty grievance. The union 
provides tr^Ajxl'j^^ in preparing the case 

and in {oHpiivini^ it through the appeals ^^^^^ (B^n 1977a). In 
addition CO' its role as mtentqr, ^ umpti as often granted rights apijt ' 
from those o^Hhe grieving faraity • ibicirtber. For example, the Union 
may be permitted to appeal decisions at various steps of the grievance 
process, to invoke' arbitration, and to be informed of all decisions. 
These righu often exist even if a faculty member does not wish to 
pursue a grievance further, a dedsion predicated on the union's 
valid interest in rulings that may have implications for the faculty 
as a whole (Leslie 1975, p. 11). The union also may refuse to support 
an individual grievance if it feels the case lacks merit (Kemerer and 
Bal<fridge 1975, p. 22). 

Data on the number ot grievances filed reveal that, when compared ' 
ri4tl]^|||ie total number of personnel decisions made at the institutions 
studied (i.e., potentially grievable decisipi^s), the number of formal 
grievances fildi has been relatively small (Gemmell 1975; Orze 1975; 
Begin 1977a). Although the number is not high, the focus of many 
of the grievances at a wide variety of institutiOhs has been negative 
personnel decisions made ..by the grievant's faculty peen. At Rutgers 
University, two-thirds of f^ll, grievances were filed against faculty peer 
/decisions (Begin 1977jj(), while 98 percent of the early grievances with- 
in tlie CUNY system appealed faculty decisions on personnel matters 
(Newton 1973). These data flatly contradict earlier assumptions that 
'a jiegdtiated grievance procedure would contravene administrators'- 
dedsionmaking power (Kemerer and Baldridge, 1975, p. 176). 

External arbitration, either binding or advisory, is included 3" 
most faculty union contracts (Weisberger 1976). The contract usually 
^>ecifie8 the issues that the arbitrator may decide (Collective Bargain- 
ing in Postsecondary Educational Institutions 1974). Most contracts 
limit external arbitration to a review of decision pfocedures rather 
than an evaluation of the merits of a substantive academic judgment. 
Often the contract will require an arbitrator ^ who finds a Violation 
of the grievant's due process in relation to a personnel dedsion to 
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remand the dedsion to an institutional decisionmaking groyp for 
further considioratipn (Lee 1977). These contracts usually forbid the 
arbitrator to substitute his or her independent judgment for the 
academic judgment of individuals or faculty groups. 

However, it has been difficult for arbitrators to separate procedural 
judgment from academic judgment, and conuract language has rarely 
clarified the issue (BcnewitzJ 1973; Weisberger 1976). Occasionally, 
procedural rulings to compensate for the denial of due process to a 
grievant/in ekect, have granted tenure to the individual and re- 
versed the decisions of faculty evaluative groups (Weisberger 1976, p. 
S9). Although this trend portends danger for the autonomy of col- 
legia! peer evaluation, two addi*tional trends temper this possibility. 
First, grievants have not been overwhelmingly successful either at |he 
final internal grievance step or in arbitrated cases* Grievants at R^ut- 
gcrs University (where no external arbitration y^sts) won out^ht 
in less than onVfourth of'the cases*-' (Begin 19^a), and the number 
<A grievance awards to faculty in the SUNY, CXJNY, and Pennsylvania 
State CJollege systems has also been small (Weisberger 1976). Second- 
ly, as arbitrators become more experienced in hearing and evaluating 
grievances of academic professionals, they should become more 
familiar with the characteristics of academic decisionmaking and 
may improve their ability to distinguish between procedural and sub- 
stantive academic issues. / 

The experience gained by union leaders and administrators in 
processing grievances has resulted in greater efforts to settle griev- 
ances informally or to devise new internal mechanisms for arbitra- 
tion before seeking external intervention (Dubcck 1975; Mortimer 
and Richardson 1977). Grievances resolved at low levels are settled 
more quickly and usually involve less conflict, are less co^dy, and are 
less likely to set binding precedents for future decisions (Leslie 1975). 
Fa|ulty and administrators- at some institutions have taken pains to 
settle grievances internally to avoid the "intrii^on" of an external 
decisionmaker ^Orze 1975). 

The effects* of a contractually-required grievance process on the 
operations of academic iniUtutions "are mixed but a few trends are 
evident. The existence of a grievance mechanism has contributed to 
the formalization and standardization of evaluation criteria and 
procdures for making personnel decisions (Kemerer and Baldridge 
1975; Begin 1977a). Decisions must be made according to consistent 
policies, documented carefully, and may be subject to review by 
higher administrative levels and*/ or external agents. Due process is 
required for all decisions, whether ox not tenure is involved. Decisiqps 
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tend to be made mm quick^ because pol^ guidelines are more 
itandar^ized (Begin 1978). The decisionmaking criteria that have 
evolved a^ a result of the requiremenu of dye process are seen as 
more coiftistent and fairer than evaluative criteria that were used 
prior to ,unfonization (Katz 1974). 

The grievance process has also tended to increase the influence of 
"outsider^" over academic decisions made on local campuses (cf. 
Kemerer and Baldridge 1975). In state college systems a state-level 
official t>ften makes the final decision before external arbitration, a 
mechanism that tends. to increase centralized state control over higher 
education. External arbitrators, both private and public, can influ- 
ence institutional policy by the direction of their rulings (Naples 
1977). 

Despite these threats to local campus autonomy, formal grievances 
do not appear to have reduced faculty participation in academic de- 
cisionmaking, nor have appeals to external arbitrators succeeded in 
routinely overturning negative peer evaluations (Weisberger 1976; 
Begin 1977a). The grievance procedure has altered the process of 
conflict resolution; however, the substance of the conflict has not 
changed and standards of academic quality and peer review have 
survived (Leslie 1975). Many decisions at levels both within and out- 
side the institution have reinforced the pe'er review process and 
faculty authority (Begin 19^7a). Because the process is defined and 
shaped by the negotiating parties, it can be made to respond to the 
needs and' priorities of the individual institution; this flexibility is 
apparent in the diversity of contractual provisions for faculty griev^ 
ance and arbitration. ' 

Economic Impact, Researchers are just beginning to study the 
economic impact of faculty unionization on institutional operatio.ns. 
Individual institutional conditions, differences in administrative ap- 
proaches tp bargaining and contract administration, and variations 
in con tra(:t con terlt^ make generalizations about economic impacts 
of union iiation extremely difficult. 

ThQ complexity of ascertaining the effect of unionization on faculty 
<ompehsation increases (including both salary and fringe benefits) 
has limited the amount of research on this topic to a handful of 
studies. Salary settldnents are affected by numerous factors, including 
salary settlements for other state employees (Begin 1978), the history 
of iormer negotiations settlements, and the existence of other eco- 
nomic problems (such as retrenchment pUm) that may influence the 
settlement (Johnson and Mortjmer 1977)/ Similar factors influence 
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compensation decisions at nonunionized institutions, complicating 
.any attempts to discover causal relationships between faculty unioni- ' 
zation and changes in faculty compensation. 

Research findings disagree to some extent on the differences be- 
tween salary increases at unionized and nonunionized institutions. 
Birnbaum's 1974 study found that the average faculty salary was 
nearly eight hundred dollars higher ^t upionized institutions (when 
matched with similar ncyiunionized institutions). However, Birnbaum 
later reported that the gap between salaries at unionized and non- 
unionized institutions was closing by 1976, and he attributed much 
of the earlier salary advantage of unionized faculty to administrators' 
anticipation of bargaining (cited in Leslie and Hu 1977, p. 2). A 
study by Brown and Stone (1977, cited in Leslie and Hu, p. 2) found 
only slightly larger salary gains at unionized institutions, while a 
study by Moi^n and Kearney (1977), which used a methodology 
similar to Biml^aum's, found larger salary gains at unionized institu- 
tions. The differences in the findings of these studies were primarily 
the result of methoddlpgical differences (Leslie and Hu 1977). 

Leslie and Hu's recent study of the financial impact of faculty 
bargaining attempted to address the serious methodological difficulties 
presented by a study of this nature (1977). They matched union and 
nonunfon institutions on several variables and controlled for year 
of initial contract, type of bargaining agent, and numeroi4s other 
interviJning variables. They found an initial advantage in salary 
gains jit unionized institutions, but noted that this advantage 
to diminish during the J975-76 acaemic year. Faculty occuf)y^ii>^ high- . 
er ranks at unionized institutions received the greatest $aliirj^ r|^ii^ 
(1977, p. 27). . • V t^!^^^ 

Related to the effect of bargaining on faculty salaries js its effect 
on merit pay; Critics of bargaining have predicted th^t'' egalitarian 
uniopj would abolish merit pay (Ca>r and VznEycX JB^ and 
Lipset 1975). But|most institutions that a]^^^^^^ not 
provide J^:<^i^|R^y prior ^<¥^uni|^f^^M^^ 1978)V ^lany 

union cplijt^ac^j^^ providie foiymCTi^^^ 
tiori oPmerit^^^p^ provlsioBs .appears to 
' V^ve research has b«n cbnduc^^^ area, 

)^t;it^a{t{>ears that the reconciliation of the political bargaining sys- 
teih and the faculty's desire to reward excellence will not be easy. 

Another issue related to salary settlements at unionized institutions 
is whether institutional funds must be reallocated to cover nego- 
tiated salary increases. Again, few empirical data exist to affirm or 
refute this allegation. While many unionized institutions have been 
..ij ■ ■ ' • ' ' ' , 
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forced to shift budget allocations to fund faculty sialary agreements, 
.similar strategies have been used by nonunionized institutions (Begin 
197.8). Garbarino asserted that faculty salary increases for public in- 
stitutions may more frequendy be tied to hicreases for other state 
employes} (1977), a prediction iihplying that nonpersonnel budget 
areas will cohtinue to be vulaerable to encroachment. 

Another concern of students, and administrators alike has been the 
tendency of faculty, unionization to contribute to higher tuitipii. land. 
. fee increases. Leslie and Hu found that unionization a/t>peared to 
inflate tuidon and fees, but the union variable also s|jowed a sig- 
nificantly greater amount of total goverivnent appropriations re- 
ceived by the institutions studied. No differences were found by 
union status in the institution's total government contract revenue, 
in educational and general expenditures, or in grand total current 
expenditures ^or the 1973:74 academic y^ar (1977, p. 23). 

^ While administrators of unionized colleges and universities cannot 
. e^ly blame faculty salai7 increases on til^e union contract, other 
expensi^s associated' ^ith unionization have serious implications for 
institudpnai budgets; "Process costs" include preparing for the onset 
of unionization^ expenses generated by the union's organizational 
campaign, and the cost of the negotiadons process (Bucklew, cited in 
Leslie and Hu 1977, p. 25). Collecting and analyzing data in prep- 
aration forlsargaining sessions is especially costly, for the administra- . 
tion must evaluate the financial impiact of each union demand^?|s, well* 
as the impact ^of these demands on decisionmaking propediures 
(BucMew 1977). Administrators should be trained to operate under 
formal contract riequirements, and an office for contract negotiation 
and administration often must be established, entailing the hiring; 
of a specialist In academit labor relations and the necessary suppprt 
staff (Bucklew- 1977). Bucklew estimated the cost of preparing onft 
arbitration case, including legal assistance and the direct cost of the 
arbitrator, at between $3,000 and $6,000 (1977, p. 535). Begin esti- 
mated that the average cost per grievance at Rutgers during a five- ^ 
year period ranged between $20,0Q0l- and $50,000 because, of the 
numerous levels and remands required by the grievance procedure 
(1977a, p. '22)." Other expenses of contract administradon involve 
the work of study committees (both administrative and joint) to 

Hit should be noted that grievances, especially those that are arbitrated, are 
also expensive for unions. The expense of a lengthy, complex grievance procedure 
may persuade negotiators on both sides of the table to simplify aiid/or shorten the 
procedure, making sure that due process is protected. 



gather and analyze diata and to make recommendations for future 
cicMitracts. Bucklew estimated that {or a rDoderately-sized, single cam- 
pus institution, the- cost of preunionization activities, the organiza- 
tional campaign, and negotiation and administration of the first, 
contract were between $141,000 and $255,500, depending on individ- 
ual institutional circumstances (i9?7;;^p. 536-537). 

It can be argued that some of the costs attributed to unionization 
may occur at nonunionized campuses. For example, the complexity 
of administrative dedsionmadcing when faced with declining enrollr 
ments .and Idwered piublic support has forced many institutions to 
gather and analyze quantities of data and to plan morc^ systematically. 
The declining academic job market has probably encoiliraged more 
litigation over negative personnel decisions at nonuhionized institu- 
tions, although few data exist on this subject. Federal regulations 
h^ve made hiring employees and maintaining their employment 
records more complex and thus more expensive (cf. Van Alstyne and 
Goldren 1976). However, it is obvious that facujty unionization, by 
definition, requires expenditures by institutions which, were they ' 
not unionized, would be able to exercise more discretion over how 
their funds are spent. 

Planning and Budgeting. In addition to the economic impact of 
faculty bargaining, both in terms* of increased faculty salaries ai}d-' 
the pcpcei&s costs of bargaining, the presence of a faculty uniQn;^as ' 
impir^atipns for all forms of institutional planning. Decisicmihakihg 
.pj:p<;«^es\lificome more formalized, and often faculty participate in 
tla|]^ decisions that were made solely by administrators 

iiti^tot^^ unionization. Systemwide unions have, by their alli- 

atfcei^i|!^j^^^ education agencies or state emplbyiee !r^jfa]fions offices, 
encouraged 1c[ei>tralized planning ovef issues once decidecj oti the local 
campus (Duryea and Fisk 1976; Johnson and Gershenfeld 1976). 

Research has found that unions attempt to control the planning 
process by expanding the scope of bargaining beyond issues of salaries 
and working cdnditions (Garbarino 1973; Andes 1974). Although 
faculty job security motivates ahe union's desire to include retrench- 
ment provisions in contracts, these articles obviously have a major 
impact on how institutions respond to enrollment declines and to 
shifts in'patterns of student demand for particular progranis. institu- 
tions have found, as in the case' of Bloonifield College, that stricj^,^'- 
budgets and projections of further enrollment declfftet^ay'npt adeV," 
quately constitute financial exigency (Begin, Settle^ Sand/Alfexander 
1977), and that tenured faculty must be retained even in. under- 



subscribed prograrns. Administrators at another institution found 
that attempts to plan new high<enrollment academic programs with- 

. out consulting the union brought censure not only from union lead- 
en but from system-level administration (Klortiraep and Richardson 

'1977), 

Unions are also attempting tb widen thieir influenceover planning 
by gaining a voice in the budgeting process. CrOssland noted that 
"real power gravitates toward those who control the budgets, assume 
responsibility for securing institutional revenues, and determine the 
allocation of resources'' (1976, p. 2). Even at institutions where 
faculty have actively participated in governance, their traditional . 
role in , the budgeting process has beeii/ advisory at best. Unions on 
several campuses have attempted to take an active role in 'budget 
decisions (Mortimet and Richardson 1977; Lee 1977). Reports of a 
union takeover of the bucjget procesi have not yet occurred, but 
scholars of governance and administration have advocated'^full dis- 
closure of institutional budgets to unjion leaders. Full knowledge of 
the budget leads to greater ''.fiscal responsibility'' on the part of the 
union, they have argued, and facilitates informed decisionmaking 
(Bu<*le\y 1971; Baum 1973). / \ 

The collective bargaining processJadds one more factor to an in- 
aeasingly complex planning process in colleges and universities. 
Although union contracts may expiire biennially, the implications of 
a proposal made at the bargaining table may ^^ave long-range con- 
sequences not imtinediately apparent to contract negotiators (Kemerer 
and Baldiic^. 1$76). Particularly at institutions that belong to static 
systems, Cooperative administration-union relationships for institu- 
tional planning may |!rt:eserve a measure of local campus autonor^y^^^^v. 
(cf. Mortimer and Richardson 1977). Crossland felt that the incr^^iy. 
ingly ^phisticated planning recfuired, coupled with traditiorirfB^^ 
acuity apathy, would neutralize the impact of unionization on cam- 
pus planning \ (1976). However, as unions face steady-state budgets 
and accept thcyinevitabili'ty of retrenchment and program redesign, 
it would be surprising indeed if jthey did not redouble their efforts 
to influence thejEutureTshape of the institution on which their liveli- 
hoods, depend. 

Students. During the 1960's, students on some campuses, as an 
organized grou^ seized the opportunity to influence institutional 
governance, resea^Ktl^cpntr^cting^^^^^^^ other areas of 'institu«, 

tional operations. They ;liave dcto^^ however, to chiaihge thle 

course of faculty ba;:gain|hg, partly ^^^b^^ they are excluded from 



barglining at mo^ institutions,^^ and partly because their concerns 
straddle Acuity atid administrative interests. Julius summarized the 
few research studies that have addressed the influence of students 
upon faculty bai4^ining. He concluded that, while students can af- 
fect the profess- J^f negotiations simply by being present at the bar- 
gaining table, it is not clear whether or not students have influenced - 
the substantive ou£com« bf faculty contract negotiations (1977, p. 4). 
Mortimer and Richardson, in their study of six unionized institutions 
in several states, concluded that students only took an active role in 
governance areas related to their concerns (such as the allocation of 
student activity funds), 1>ut showed' little interest in institution-wide 
issues (1977). Biegin called student influence on faculty bargaining in 
New Jersey "minimar (1978, p. 73). ^ 

Similarly, student decisionmaking power appears to have been 
largely unaffected by faculty unionization. Although scholars examin- 
ing the effects of bargaining on governance have noted thit students 
appear to have lost power vis-i-vis faculty and administrators, they 
blame student indifference rather than unionization (Orze 1975; 
Mortimer and RichardSon 1977). 

The issue of whether students should be permitted to participate- 
in faculty bargaining' is complex and represents a new ^redi: of labor 
relations. Their legal status in the negotiations process is question- 
abl?, for they Stre nejither management nor^ are they bargaining unit 
members.!' One might speQilate that as tuition and facultySalaries 
continue to rise, students may organize in protest and attempt to in- 
fluence decisionmaking on these issues, whether or hot the faculty is 
unionized. No data exist to indicate that stude^its consider the ques- 
tion of a unionized faculty wTien Idv^osnig the.^'institution they will 
attend. Also, legally-mandated sfaWnt participation in faculty bar- 
gaining is too recent to permit analysis of its effects.- In short, the 
rolfc of studepts in the managing of unionized ^colleges and univer- 
sities appears to be inconsistent and unpredictable. 

12 Exceptions to this general practice have occurred in Maine, Montana^ and 
Oregon, where state legislation man(!|^tes that students be permitted to parti^pate 
in negotiations (Brpudncf 1976). Until 1975, students participated in negotlitions 
only over govjrmance matters in Massachusetts public colleges, for state law forbade 
bargaining over emnomic ^es. With the recent inclusion of wages as a legal 
bargaining issue in Massachusetts, student participation has been virtually elimi* 
nated from negotiations ^'(Garbarino 1977). 

IS This discusidoA primarily concerns undergraduate students. Graduate teaching 
■ assistants are included in* the faculty union at Rutgers University, and graduate 
students at the University of Wisconsin and the University of Michigan have union* 
ized, while the faculties, have not. g 



Middle Management. As centralizing layers of system- and state- 
level agencies have been superimposfed on the organizational struc- 

: tures of colleges and universities, the working definition of "middle 
management'' may liave changed (Kemei^er and Baldridge 1975, p. 
173). Research conducted, at. state colleges in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey has found that sta|e.Seducation agencies are making policy 
decision^, on matters once l|tt to the discretion of individual institu* 
«||ions (cf. re(!ent s^^udies by Mortimer and: Begin and their associates). 
During the years before faculty unionization, presjj^ehts of thes^ 
former teachers' ^colleges often had wide decisionmaking discretion, 
for' the faculty's rolihyin governance'^was minimal (Plat^ and Parsons 
1968). In systems, where either the state education , agency or the 
governor's employja^ent relations office actis as "management!' during ' 
negotiations with faculty, presidents may have little influence over 
dedsions by the management negotiators (cf. Duryea^ and tisK 1976; 

v.Johnsop and Mbrtiiher 1 977.)JDh£. formal grievance procedure which, 
in many contracts, places the president at a level several miigs below 
the final decisionmaking step also may' weaken the -^ower of the 

. president at unionized institutions. It has become evident that, par- 
ticularly* within institutions that belong to large state Systems- of 
higher education, the president's role may be ..changing to middle 
management as a result of the interacting forces of state-level cen- 
tralization and systemwide faculty unionization. 

Conversely, at .^single ^campus institutions, presidcQts may have 
gained or consolidated their power as a result of faculty unionization. 
For example, the ability of the administration at Rutgers University 
oto maintain control over negotiations has preserved its autonomy 
from the state (Begin, Settle, and Alexander 1977). Naples jioted that 
collective bargaining permitted management to delineate areas of 
managerial responsibility that were ^ambiguous before unionization,* 
thus enabling administrators to limit f^^ulty authority (1974). Mc- 
Connell and Mortimer suggested that ihe politici^ation o{ faculty 
governance required greater administrative authority and coordina- 
tion (1971). Kemerer and Baldridge noted an upward shift of de^ 
cisionmaking power to the presidents of unionized single-campus in- 
stitutions (1975). 

Faculty unionization has had a more consistent impact^ across 
institutional types and sources of support, on the role of deans. Many 
individuals in these positions once enjoyed considerable discretion 
in decisioif makings particularly over faculty personnel matters (cf. 
Stroup 1966). They often appointed department chairpersons, ap- 



|j^V(|^V^^^ and allocated departmental >btidgefe: with 

luyfe^a^it^^ faculty or higher-l(||cl^i3dminii5tratbrs. 

Rcsearc^hert^^ 2^^^ unanimous in their concluBoii^ that, deans have 
lost power as a result of faculty unionifarioii/ are inoreas- 

ingly requiring that faculty recommendations^ cohcerning promotion 
and tenure decisions be considered the definitive evalu^on of 
scholarly ability, with succeeding decision levels focusing on how well 
the faculty haye-^justified their decision (cf. Mortimer and Richard- 
son 1977; Lee 1977), TJie grievance procedure on many campuses 
has reduced the ^decisioi^muking power of deans, for decisions may 
be appealed, at levels above the (lean, and even informal grievance 
settlements 'have tended to involv^ . central-level administratoi;^ (Begin 

i^m. p. ^20). ■ ; , ^-^ : ' . • 

<^l(&ther powers once, b^lohging to deans have been given^'tpf faculty 
on some cam f^uses. Gershenfeld and Mortimer noted that committees 
elected by the faculty make decisions on matters >uch as merit nay 
and the allocatipn of new faculty positions, which once were the 
prerogative 9f-t;hfe dean (1976). Many contracts fix maximum teach- 
ing loads, a*^^' ai^gn responsibilities for scheduling to chairpersons 
or faculty.;<;drQmittees, excluding the deanir^ these decisipps , (Good- 
win and Andes 1972, 1973). R^i^Achment provisions rekrii;^;. deans 
i^om- reshaping^cademic prid^^ state- or system-level^jh^iring 
^quotas often limit the dean's Stinity to encoimige academic leader- 
:^p for program growth or change. V 
y- ' Many faculty contracts . ndwj^equire that department heads either 
be elected, or that their apif)^h^^ faculty ratification. 

A few also providj^for removal of chairpeSts|)ttiby fac^ usually by 
a recall vote (cf. Ehrle and Ear ley 1977).^ No longer able to control 
the; appointment (arid thus the loyalty) of department he^ deans 
have Idit much ojE their power to shape departmental policy (Gem- 
mell 1975). Once considered the first level of administratibn, chair- 
persons are, bargaining unit members on almost all unionized cam- 
puses, and their managerial role has been "significantly reduced'' 
(Johnson and Mortimer 1977, p. 42). ' V*^ 

Indjiyiduals studying faculty bargaining have nowd the^-d*^nging 
role of department chairpersons with some concern. Kemerer and 
Baldridge found that chairpersons, yiho were included in bargairiing 
units were reluctant to make difficult decisions, especially in /natters 
of promotion and tenure, and would, shi ft thie decision responsibility 
Upward to the dean (1975). Gemmell asserted that department chair- 
persons' decisions were now more politically motivated than prior 
to faculty unionization because their power, was based on faculty. 



impp^^^^rath^ authority (1975, p. 4). He noted 

*1fet ■^iftMB 'd^ made it diffibult for ad- 

ntJ^iiTzi^ to obtain compfia(hc^i>-with institutional policies (such 
I'Siiiffir^^ action)/that migft be unpopular within departmertts. 
^^i^: The union contract h^thus Vcducedvt^e man^en^l pQ>^ 
off department chairpersons and has resuUecj^inVa; |^ 
jn the administrative hierarchy. ^ 'X^:--:: 

.- "^t One area of middle management has t^etiJJr^^^^ 

of fecOitfi unionization/ ^n^onr 
i|cd labor relatibfjni ha^^^ i^6%ated many iiisti^ii^idns to create ofikries; 
6l employee relatiqjfii an^^^^ to hire prof essipnais- i^ith'^ 
'experience to neg^^iiite/and admi thi; fohtjact; (Buck^ 
Institutional reseaitcK ^^pcfdaiists have become oritical to the costing, 
out of bargaining^<ei1iands and the extensive^planning that is espe- 
cially heeded at unionized institutions (Keme^-er atii Ba}*^ 1975). 
Other administrators may require training in .;tHe;proceduE(E^ of con- , 
traft adininistration and grievance processing j^W^eisWg^^^ 1976; 
Powell 1977). Administrators who have experienced the. complexitres 
of negotiations have fadvocated. the hiring pf ia professiorial ' outside 
negotiator (cf. Duryea ihd Neddy W77;/Walker, Feldman $;«)pe 
1977; Naples Idlf^^i^esptfizlly for ne^tiating the first contract; (Gr?de : 
. 1977), Other writers c?fil4pjn; against iising negcttiators wh6' l^ck^^aW : 
v;- -undciji^tahding ot academit* iisiJUes* ;;d^ their labor rel^itiidtes ex- 
^|;.;|^t^^ and Morttaei^ilj!77):^ v .v'r-'vv' '. ' " 

'^vi^' facult^r unfonitoti^ 

' >tiSy(arWi thin the iri^^^^^ and has^^i^ifcated' t^y^^^^ additional 
kdmihistrative training and speciafeatipnV'S 
may be as much a result of centralizatibn; jbr^^^^^ they 
arie of unionization. However, private and public cjiifiipuses; alike 
have evidenppd a shifting of administrative authority 'i^elatibriships 
j; . as a result of j^arulty unionization. ; 
V Boards pl ffusiees. Unless members of an institution's, board of 
trustees actively participate^ in contract negotiatiofts. the preoccupa- 
tion of faculty and adnciin^C^ti^ators with unioifization activities may ' 
result in the board's ^Bojf^ojVj^^ the bargaining process. Research 
conducted , on facility ^&a^ga^^iihg in state Systems of higher ^d\ication 
' has revealed the yirtilai exclusion of local campus boards o^ iirj?^ 
from decisions i^acie vby the management team during li^g^tiafi^^^^^ 
and trom ma ttdibj;^: of contract administration. In . some cises this v ex^ 
elusion is' of litthS(rsignificance, for locar boards of instittitjom be- 
longing to state systems often have little decision power (^ibrtimer 
and Richardson 1977) or were newly created and ha^bien allowed 
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Xlittle rime to develop their authority before the, faculty unionized 
/ (Begin, Settle, arid Alexander lSf77). , ' ^ 
' In the linite^, Sutesi the first institutions, of higher education - 
:".yiWcd in lay boards of manager^- the primary authority and respon-, ; 
"^fet^ility for institutional m Although trustees at most in- 

- si^ilutions have delegated much of thcyir Managerial authority to ad-' 
ioj^^ some to faculty, tliey have retained legal respon- 

sibility and authority for the management of tjiese institutions^. (WoU 
Ictt 1975; Clark and Youn 1976). This legal respiwisibi% re^^ 
. /when the faculty signs a union contract. < ^ : j , 

Early researchers arid-^vtiters |>redicted^ t^^ 
would increase the poyer -bf ' t^^ Kdmerer and Baidricjge as- 
''serted that fiscal crises wbulif require frustees to be^me actively in- ^ 
volved in decisionmakfng ort<e handled by faculty and adiriinistra- 
tprs (1975J. Can and Van'Eyck felt that trustee authority Would in- 
crease (197S), especially at private institutionf : , This, Would 
occur, theyVtett, especjally at institutions whei^e the trustees we^^ • 

A'recent study of boai'd members of unionized institutions repo;rted 
miiked effects of facujty bargaining on board authority. ^Boaid i^^^ 
ber .respondents in^thft Dtiryea^^ study reported that their au- 
thority Had "been jC9duc|d for of reasons, including faculty 
unionization .(1971; pi. 26), Jfte^^^^^^ ripcesisibriV xeatta^^^ of 
au thojrjty ir^ public systems; std^^n t ; arid' facul|^;V?radicaUsiri/^ joWcr • 
ptit»lt6'appfopria^^ iarid reduced ;federalrrese 
.triljuted to the decline in trusiee authdti;ty^^^^(^^^ ad:^ 
:;7mittti^ initiaF lack of sophistication iabout bargaining j^nd eiri- 
',][SiHb^^ facuUy unionization forced an institution to set goalsfV 
= carefully lest , the* institution "find itself ^pnced in by 
bwn response to que$<rDni/!a^^ table" ;|(pi?ll). 
Xrtistee re^potiti^nts viewed the major impact of f2^ii]tt;y:;&4l^^ 
from a financial ;plfirspective. They reported that, a pnibrt contriac^ 
duced thejinstitiitloh's flexibility in financial matters, eSpetially d^- ; 
ing a crisis. They noted more conflict cpncerning budgiet aUoit^^^^ 
especially. .campuses where several unions, jockeyed for budgetary 
■ ^ IllVors. more difl&cult with a uniohiied;: 
.-jfacuhy^ commented on ^he. need' to cbmpefc'wi^h) fa0ul^^^ 
; > iti Ipbbyirig^^^ft^ for appropriations (p. IS). \ ■ / 
^i: ' Board felt thk^sorSfc pjt^fhrf^^ 

ward Ihe faculty and also^ i:bWirrd^^^ :leveli since ' external 

arbitrators could oyeripule board decisJonv^Pu^ and Neddy 1977).* 
Kpliey and Rodriguez (1977) found that boanl members -tend 



delegate more authority, tp'^h^ president on unionized 'campuses to ' 
bdlitate coMjra^t ^dihinis|tr\tiDn/;0^^^ these shifts in authority, 
board. niembers*''inay rj^sdn' considerable personal liability for; in- 
.slitutipnal decisions. A New Jersey Superior, Gourt^ awarded punitive 
damages agpinst individual bb^rd members and the college's .^resi- 
dent as a result o( the terrhination of « fa(;ulty appointmenx (Endress 
■vi Brookdale ^Cdmmnniiy ' College, 19^6),^^ Although 'that . decision 
wa9. overturned on appeal it representi the jxitential extent of 
trustee responsibilities even.-ax^ unionizea institution (Du]7ea and 
Neddy 1977, p. 22). ^i^x; :;; ^"' . . ^ ° 

It appears, then/ .that vifaculty uniohizs^ion exacerbates t|ie weak- 
ening, of board i^Qwer in public systems -of higher educat^n, but 
has thf potential to increase bciaVd power at private arid single* 
campus public institutions. Whi^le boards at tliese late^H: institution? 
ji&y make more final decisions than they did prior to unionizatibn, 
their decision-, choices are*; more^^^ircumscrib^^ by the rijstrictions 
of the union contract. TTit'comb^afion'M greater responsibility and 
narrower (!ecisions'«ireas will require clos^; cooperation and collabora- 
tion between the administration'^^nd the board in order to keep 
board members briefed so that they^ay makf ^ipformed decisions, 
Mild to hfilp the administrators -corive^^lhe spirit of board decisions 
through their xoritract admirii^tr^tibn activities. 
- External Relations. Vir,tually no data exist describing, the eflEect * 
-of faculty u.Aioriuation ort;'t1f^^ relatfcnship'with alumni, 

state legislatufes.^^and oth^r. /^^ernal groups. The Duryea and Neddy 
study of trustees at unlojfiize^ iriititutions reported that the unionized 
status of faci)r|y..made little difference ip the quality of pyblic rela- 
,tions (1977)>> JJiiUle .evidence' of extreme legislative, dispfeasure with 
unionized ^ctil^, has*^ ^e^eh reported. For exanjple, although the 
Perfns^lvariia <3^aiie .kgislaiy^ required faculty at Temple University , 
to complete productivity reports, these reports were requjred of all ? 
state-related institutions, irrespective of union status (Johnson and* 
Gershepfeld 1976).- I^any scholars peoxiv^ legislators ias unfavor^ - 
ably inclined, toward higher educatip(f^*i.wi^ft>-no evidence -of more 
Janl^bre attitude^ toward nonunionized' ^faculty (Katz 1974; Morti- 
mer and Johnson 1976a). - ^ / 

Some writers tJInse a prublic attitude developing ^ toward higher . 
.^uqation that presents a more serious threat to its traditional inde- 
pendimcd and autonomy th^n does faculty unionization. Mortimer 
andT^cConacIl 'refer to an assertion by Clark Kerr that ''piijjblic c^^ - 

' 14 364 A. 2d 1080/{iy.j: Su^. Ct. Pub. Div. 1976). . , • 



kgn and univaniticA hayle been 8ubjecte4 to so j&iuch external con-' 
ttol that tbey have becoqie what amounts *to ^cgulatej public utili- 
t ttei'V(1978/p. 288); The concept of ^higher education, as a public 
^ utility^ rtflects & particular philosophy of the ^jufj^ of higher cdu- ^ 

cation that dive*8§ gwatly from traditional academic values. It- as-* 
^^jwmci a cop^^^^^^ the i^iblic an(P4nstituti(MA of 

l^gfacr educa^pn, and 1^ also assumes ; that ^ costs and beneHo of ^ 
Jiigi^ educate be measured by *economic indices (Mortimer^ ; 
»1>74v'*pp* 88^89). While the unionized Status of an instittflion's f^^uity ^ 
'fluty no/ directly cause a "public utility" attitude towajfd the ii]^^iM- 
tion, it must be remembered^ that unioniisition does ihcreasp exlri^il* 
influence over certain segm^ of an institution's Spetetibts. It may ^ 
be that uniohization of art institution's facuUy'*cricU;its shell of 
local autonomy in areas t)f pcrsonnef decisions, woiJffoad-poUciw. * 
>nd ialary^ schedules, allowing* qUasi-regulation by Jgend* OutsidP 
o{ the lristitution and'cven outside of higher edu«kion. , ' ^ 



The effects of Jaiculty barg^ijping on campus bper*iprli m as • 
varied as the institutions th^selves/^but after nearly a decade tf 
: observation ahd^research, a' few trends ai^ppeariV ^^^P" ^on- ; 
. trtctt establish formal relitionghips Between admini^prators and ^ 
♦faculty and often between {ac6lty groups. Administrators must c6n- 
lult with faculty before making dectsions^that aifect faulty .welfare. 
Jenatcs have survived on m6st cihipyses, but usually by the toleiiance 
'■ of unions, and>dministrators 0ust respect the decisionipakingj juris- 
dictions established for each group. V' ^ v ' 
V The grievance procedures included in nearly aU faeult^M contracts . 
'have not only improved due process irtfpersonnej decisionfc' but have' 
^.given greater dcQsion power tp^departmental^aculty ahd to central 
administratioDi Deans arfd department chairpersons have lost much 
of their -ioriner autoupmy, which was based on ambiguous decisi<Hi 
authority delegated by central administration. Administrators have 
so far managed to retain budj^tary control, but unions aire sl«Wl^ 
eroding admi^istr^tck-s* power to make unilateral budget decisions. 
•>%tudcnt participafipn in campus decisionmaking appears to h^ve 
. ded^swl slightly/ although l|ck of intere^l appears fo^be > major 
- caus^ of this outcome. However, the loss of presidential and trustee 
/ power on campuses with system-wide unions appears to be a result 
of the interaction o^" centralization by the^^state and j^culty unioniza- 
' Uph. iPresidents and trustees pf. private institutions ftlive probably in-, 
aeased'or ccmsoli^ated their power, but if external arbitration is 
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permitted l^y contract, these institutions are also vulnerable to external 
influence. 

The r^Rarch and writing on faculty bargaining suggest numerous 
implic^ons for administrative decisionmaking, wheth)er or not an 
institu^on is presently ♦unionized. Although public institutions that 
are » system members .face especially difficult problems related to 
unioniwlion, enough similarities in research, results exist to be use- 
ful to m<Mt institutioniail situations. The following section will syn- 
thesize these results into several policy and action recommendations 
for both administrators iand faculty in their attempts to manage 
unionized or soon>to-be-unionized institution's of higher education. 



Siiminary, Impllcttiotis, and Recommondationt 
For Raaaarch and PraeMca 



Summofy of Research 

Much pt thie impetus for the faculty bargaining movement has 
been the faculty's desire to gain group power to ensure itself a role 
in campus decisionmaking. Even though individual faculty members 
p^idpated in policymaking and were able to influence administra* 
tiye decisions, this power was not organized and was often not rep- 
resentative of the interests of tiie entire faculty. Individual faculty 
memben on many campuses wielded influence proportional to their 
ability to attract research funds, the length of their publication 
record, or their informal relationships with administrators. This in* 
fluence Was often substantial, while the ability of faculty as a group 
to affect the outcomes of decisions <^as minimal (Kerr 196S). 
« Pre^bargaining faculty power was also a result of plentiful financial 
resources, especially during the enrollment surges of the late 1960's. 
Preoccupied with rapid growth and often lacking the technical train- 
ing necessary to manage a multimillion. dollar institution, adminis- 
trators allowed faculty to make decisions on what courses they would 
teach, when classes would be held, and maximum class size. While 
these decisions concerned academic* issues, each also bore fihancial 
implications for the institutions. The abrupt decnease in enrollment 
growth and other contextual factors during the early 1970's produced 
a financial squeeze; inducing many administrators to assert their 
management prerogatives and to asAme responsibility for academic 
decisions in an attempt to control costs. Increasing system- and state- 
level control over certain decision areas weakened the faculty's grasp 
on decisionmaking power. The rules had changed quickly, and on 
many campuses the faculty felt itscU unprotected. Their former reli- 
ance on collegiality and the primacy of academic excellence were 
no defense against strong central offices and administrators under 
pressure to reduce budget deficits. Trust in their administrative col* 
leagues and the pjrotection of '^cademic freedom were inadequate; 
formal procedures, rules, arid contractual protections were required 
to preserve faculty interests in this seemingly hostile environment. 

The collective negotiations process and its resulting contract are 
no more than a 'method of structuring relationships between faculty* 
and administrators. The contract specifies areas for joint faculty/, 
administrative decisionmaking and establishes the procedures to be 
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used in making decisions in these areas. The contract may also specify 
decisions that are made by faculty alone, depending on the scope of 
the contract. It is important to remember that most states and the 
NLRB require only that matters affecting wqrking conditions be 
negotiated. If trustees and administrators, out ol respect for faculty 
expertise/ delegate management lunctjons to faculty, the structure for 
these relationships may be agreed to either by contract or informally. 
On campuses where faculty have been delegated little power prior 
to collective bargaining, contracts generally include matters of aca- 
demic governance (Begin 1978). However, other unionized institu- 
tions 4aave been reluctant to incorporate governance practices into 

fieir contracts in an effort to maintain flexibility for both faculty 
nd administrators. These latter institutions often have a history of 
faculty participation in governance and have maintained or developed 
fairly good informal relationships between faculty and administra- 
tors. 

Unions are essentially conservative. Especially in higher education, 
. they have been organized to protect existing faculty rights or to gain 
additional power (Kemerer and Baldridge 1975). Because they art 
protective of tradition, they tend to resist change, or attempt to make 
change extremely .difficult to bring about (Begin 1978). They may 
distrust administrative attempts at innovation, especially when the 
impetus for change comes from state- or system-level agencies. This 
conservatism and the reluctance of labor relations boards to inter- 
fere with established governance practices (Begin 1977a) have pre- 
vented the sweeping changes predicted by early writers (cf. Wollett 
1971 r Boyd 1973), who implied that the "industrial model" of ad- 
versarial relations, rigidly formal procedures, and the "lunchbox 
mentality" would invade academia. » 

While forms of traditional governance have either survived or been 
created subsequent' to faculty unionization, the bargaining process 
has consequfences: for other areas of institutional management. Ad- 
ministrators at some unionized campuses have found that faculty 
bargaining may impact the institution's mission ai)d goals.^^ Cam- 
puses that belong to state systems have already lost some of„ their 
ability to control institutional mission through* the creation of state- 
wide-coordinating and governing boards (cf. Berdahl 1971), ahd re- 
searchers have found that faculty bargaining tends to increase state- 

iSTor pun^ses of this discussion, an institution's mission will be considered to 
be its goals for the following: diversity and level of academic programs; student 
qualifications and access to ithe institution: and faculty qualities (e.g., orientation 
to research or teaching, ^nd recruitment priorities). 
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level power over campus dedsionmaking (Duryea and Fisk 1976; 
Jc^nson and Mortimer W77). 

It should be remembered that factors "other than faculty bargaining 
affect institutional mission. The prevalenUjina^d^ has often 

caused academic programs to be evaluated not only by their academic 
excellence but also by the amount of financial suppprt. they gei^erate. 
Student enrollments, both by numbers and by their demand foiyw* 
indifference to certain programs, seriously influence instituti^wl 
missions The ch^ging cqmposition of college student classes, alscLnas 
significance for Institutional mission, especially fbr those public in- 
stitutions located nea^ ppbulation centers (cf. Anderson, Bowman, 
liid^TIfitbnP72F?5.r^^ 

whether tl^eir fatiilty/SeTifiiionized, state cd^ntrol constantly threatens 
to alter a^Jii^s^t^ mission. ' 

One element':^jisential to cpntrol over an institution's mission is 
long-rairige plai>rii|)g.., OJten, facujty unionization complicates and 
slows planning^Asihce formal procedures must be followed and faculty 
groups must b< C0nsylt^d (cf. Mortimer and Richardson 1977). Also, 
union contrartJ^'tend jtd -emphasize short-term gains, focusing on 
salary increasesi VwOifidola^^ maxima, and. retrenchment restrictions. 
For example, obnt^^^^^ that are broad. in scope mayinclude specific 
policies for faculty contact hours, a practice that miay effectively 
prevent faculty from accepting overload assignments or intersession 
teaching duties^ even if they wish to assume the additional contact, 
hours. These restrictions, coupled with state or institutional policies 
of nonrcplacement of facJulty and a moratorium on new hirings, may 
prevent the development of courses or programs that have the 
potential to attract new students. Contracts may al«) limiit , the 
number of houfs a faculty member spends advisingjtstudehts or 
directing independent study ^projects, again reducing' flexibility. Con- 
tractually-mandated retrenchment procedures otten require laybffs 
by seniority, seemingly with less concern for program considerations, 
than for job protection for senior faculty.^^ All of these built-in 
rigidities, then, argue for contracts of limited scope. Hpweiner, limited 
contracts require good faith oii the part of both faculty and ad- 
ministrators to reach infomj^al agreements and to honor^these agree- 
ments, as well as to allow, the institution the flexibility to respond 

iSLpzier noted that limited retrenchment clauses, such as in the Rutgers Uni- 
versity contract, ensure^ the union a voice in the decision to retrench while, main- 
Uining flexibilUy in" deciding relrcnchnient^ criteria and in responding to, the 
particular, crisis at hand p. 248). I 



to its constituency and to better control its future through' joint long-, 
range planning. * 

But are informal ••good-faith" agreements possible on unionized 
campuses? An initial reaction would proM)ly be negative, for one 
impetus for unionization was that the fflXlVj^ 'faitli^ procedures 
and rules [was] greater than that i'ri the people who administer them 
and those who are regulated by them" (Mortimer 1974. p. 41). The 
adversarial nature of the negotiating process would seem to prevent 
the formation or maintenance of positive, trusting faculty-adminis- 
tration relationships. 

Yet research results have identified several examples of what might 
be called ''successful" bargaining relationships, several of which em- 
phasize informal faculty-admfnistration cooperation. One contributing 
factor appears to be contracts that are limited to salary matters and 
general policies relating to working conditions, with matters of 
academic governance being referred to traditional coMegial methods 
or to informal joint agreements (cf. Begin 1976; Johnson and Gershen- 
•^ feld 1976). The use of an experienced negotiator who either has an 
■ academic background or maintains very'' close relationships with the 
. jadministration has been cited as contributing to*'posifive bargaining 
vrelationships (Orze, 1975; Lee 1977). Attempts on the part of both 
:^jdes to resolve differences informally and within the institution have 
.ilso .contributed to successful i;elatippj^]^ips on unionized campuses 
"IP"^ ^^^j" 1977a; Mortimer a^jdf* Richardson 1977). 
W^!^-?^^^^ bargaimh^''^£^n cause conflict among faculty 

j^gti^ui)^.^^^^ .between faculty dnd administration. 

'K^^^A^^:^^^^^^ that, when the senior faculty support and 

lead the uriiohization process, conflict among faculty is reduced 
(Gemmell 1975; Begin J978). A union that supports the faculty senate 
and refrains froip encroaching on the senate's jurisdiction also con- 
tributes to harmony on unionized campuses (cf.. Begin 1974; Baldridge 
and Kemerer 1976). The institutions where faculty-administration 
relationships appear to be the most positive show evidence of ex-^ 
tensive union-administration consultation, cooperation, artd com- 
munication (Mortimer and Richardson 1977). 

Information gathered at institutions where the faculty has voted 
"no agent" offers additional suggestions for the management of union- 
ized campuses.' Changes made by administrators in anticipation of a 
union xertification election, although they cannot be viewed as caus- 
ing the "no agent" vot^, may provide insight on issues that faculty 
believe are important. For example, theVe is reason to think that 



;-.1^ctfoift a major private university to employ 

'^j^Oilty: jSidviiwry committees for budget decisions helped to redtice 
.V 'tii^iai 'momentum for faculty unionization.^'^ 

^ ' : At Nt^^ in Bostoiy althbugh the *f acuity voted 

<^ sigai'n^t Unionization, a formal grievance^rocedure that includes ex- 
',tcrt^ ;a^^^ was developed. The giyu^ procedure allows 

; . f3uiy!^ii|J>u^ to be grieved, and limits facul\ liability, for arbitration 
' bci^n?e< <^^ While faculty unioil^zation has not yet come 

a( vi^te University of Wisconsin, strong external pressures^ 

^^ f6^ .merger of the University with the state university system have 
:^^,daU$^* faculty to consider unionization. A formal faculty lobby i 
; flaked by faculty payroll checkoffs, has hired a professional lobbyist 
tb represent faculty needs to state officials (Hagengrujjer 1978). While 
not, unionized, ^he faculty have acted collectively to focus their group 
power on decisionmakers external to the' institution. The administra- 
, tioti at Albion College, faced with an imminent union certification 
. • election, hired a new "faculty-oriented" dean, introduced a new 
faculty evaluation system, created a task force to develop a grievance 
. procedure, and made other significant policy changes (Mortimer, 
Johnson, and Weiss 1975, p. 42). _ 
Adler's .study of faculty governance power at unionized and non- 
' . unionized institutions' (1977) found that the highest percentage of 
faculty-administration "joint-action'* decisions occurred at institutions 
' l^at had voted "no agent,*' followed, cldfsely by unionized- institutions 
(p. IS). Thft> decision areas studied ihciudfed-^eiijpnncl, aiiademic, and 
. administrative -matters. Adler also found the lai^^t increase, between 
1970 and ^977, in the* nuiiiber of^nstituiions at wfiich':^epsions were 
?/;W^inade'^ joint action, at-^stitutions whose facultieirllaH'' voted *'no 
' fii^^nf* (1977, p. 16). WWe no ^daii^^ relationship cah- .^le;^^^^ 
. .between- the .increased, decision^ power delegated to faculty:;!^ 
i^|(fef:tipn of : Adler's results underscore the}y^}^^^.ti^^ 

faculty place' bn'^|«|ticipatibn in campus xlecisionmakingv|aiid b^^^ 
suggestions for ttflpmagemei^t of bot(i uhionized and' noriumonized 

institutions. ".^ ^ V ^ • . -^^i^- ! 

■ ' ' ■ ' *. " . ■ 

' ■ . • > ' * '■ ■ ^ ' ■ ' 

Implications for Institutional Practice . \ 

The foregojhg analysis of research and 6ther writing concerning 
faculty uflionizatioa shoivi^the many ^c^^^^ and directions : this dy- 
haiiiic process may^a^e/Tlie-imp^^^ Jjnd institutional 

17 Author's interview, with senior 'faajlt|i 'rpeniher *frofn the ihstitution, March 



&ctc«rs on faculty bargaining cannot be overemphasized, for the en- 
tensive diversity among institutions of. higher education, is reflected 
in the divenity of bargaining relationships. However, vxesearch re- 
sults^ and analyses of legal decisions related to faculty bargaining do 
suggest some directions for practice and policymaking to facilitate 
go^rnance, institutional decisiontnakingi.: and joint faculty-adminis- 
trative planning under collective bargainiifj^. 

Efforts tQ Structure Bargaining. Although nearly half of the states 
have legislated bargaining relationships for public higher education 
faculty, and although the NLRB has developed some consistency in 
its rulings on faculty baj^aihing in private' institutions, it may still be 
possible fdr administrators and trustees to influence decisions on the 
structure of bargaining. There is evidenjce. that some administrators 
and trustees, especially from those institutions within state systems, 
did not uke advantage of opportunities to helpj^ape early bargain- 
ing decisions, and now have little influence %i5ti;ih|''n (cf. 
Mortimer 1976, p, 94; Kertierer 1977; Jbhnson iij^i^*^^^ 1977, pp. 
85-36). Changes may be made even after a bargaining structure is 
established. For example, although the Pennsylvania labor relations 
statute designated the employee relations arm of the governor's ofiice 
r ^^4vJ^f "^""P'^y^^ ' public employees, tiiaf ofiice delegated 

contract, administration respon'^Bilities for higher 
•iiabcation faculty to the state department of education just before 
the second contract was negotiated (Jc^nson and Gershenfeld 1976). 
Arrangements for bM^yel bargaining allow broadly-based issues, such 
as compensation, to 'be negotiated at the' state level, while individual 
campuses may negotiate issues of local concern such as workload or 
governance (Carnegie Council 1977). Budget requests* may be splits : 
with one appropriation requested for an institutiohal budget and a ' 
'i^^-^.^^ appropriation rqjtie^ieij for faculty salary increases (Car- 
yP*5p|{^^^ 1977).' AdministVators at pnvaie institutions do not 

^^e^'f?**^' state enabling legislation, and may have a 

jfttatcr opportunity to influence the scope of bargaining as well as 
the tenor of the ensuing negotiations. 

Modification of the Vlndustri^t Model:' Contrary to th^ grim 
predictions of early critics of faculty bargaining, fkiilVadn^ihiStt^^ 
tion relationships do not necessarily follow the traditional indiistriil 
model of polarization, conflicting interests, and adversarialisiii. Ad- 
ministrators and faculty at several institutions have develojied-^lfe' 
dsiortmaking anc|:consulting processes within phexollective bargaining 
fraiifiework th|C; havi? preserved collegiality- and Cooperation. Walker, 
Feldman, and Stone (1976) have described a: '^collegial collective bar- 



gaining modcr* at Southeastern Massachusetts University that em- 
phasizes the building of trust, joint consultation and decisionmaking* 
and deliberate attempts to resolve differences informally. In a major 
deviatibn«from the industrial model of negotiations, both sides simul- 
taneously Submit their "ideaT^ntract" rather than conceaUthe issues 
each iiSlrValUCs most (p. 121). One described a process, in' use at the 
^nie institution, where the adjainistration's chief negotiator (an out- 
side consultant) m§t with all constituencies one month before nego- 
tiations tq; draft, a contrafct proposal using ideas from many groups 
(1975/p. 4); Other modifications of the industrial model may be 
made^fiertMeveloping a g^ For example, at Tem- 

ple S»iversity, a faculty coimnittee is the final step for appeal <6f 
negative tenure decisions (lj^J,977). Other grievance proced^^^es may 
require a faculty or joinr^kiu^ty-administra|^^^ t<j^ review 

personnel decisions made by deans or oi^i^^ middle managers (cf. 
Begin 1977a). de?{Jite 'their status . as the "exr 

elusive representative" of the faculty, permit faculty senates and cither 
faculty governance groups to operate,^ and support their existence 
(Begin 1974; Baldridge and Kemerer 1976). Another research team 
found that chaiige processes existing outside the negotiations struc- 
ture were iji^^^tciental in promotift^^ both institutional flexibiflty, 
ani positive^^aV^p^^^^^ and Richardson 1977);^. 

At; many institutions;' a form 61 governance, which integrates 
faculty bargaiiSirig ,^d traditional gavernance, has enhanced faculty 
;;;>?'|ioW^^w^^ considerable f^culty-administratiyp coopera- 

''^:^i^W.(Begin'J9^^^ ■ . vf'. : . 'V^ • • ■ 

|fo/(? .0/ IhiTre^ldent. The consensu^ ^f ;Spme,:^ is that 

ihe res^^ positi\fi' urtibiv^^ rela- 

;M^tioj^ips rests squarely ^ with top•lev^^^ admiiiistrat^^ 1975; . 

■ ■ %jriker, Feldman, and,Stone 1977; Kelley 'arid* Rodr^ 1977; apd 
' otiheri): Others have' concluded that tjti^^ V"^*^^^ president ^ts 

• tl^ex .tohe for both ne^tiatipn session^ and po^^ relation- 
stdi^s (Gershenfelk and^A^r^ 197^6). BegLd noted that "the col- 
iectivf^ Wgaining pro(i^ reflects aird re- 

,;;^&&^Ges.]^^^^ (1978, p. 77). Res^af^h^rs 

- T w^o>h^^^^ faculty-?tciinmis^^^ relationships on several cam- 

puses'haW str^d the impdftance of the president's willingness" to 
coftftV: extensively with the union to keep communication as open 
kiidi' ihfo^ a* possible and to respect union leaders as professional 
cpireagtiesr|cf. Mortimer and Richardson 1977). 

While it /is clear that faculty baYgaining formalizes relationships 
between faculty and administrators (Kemerer and Baldridge 1975), 
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these relationships need not be adversarial and they ' need not con- 
stitute the only interaction between faculty and administration. 
Studies of unionized institutions have indicated that where faculty 
and administrators Jtfocused on designing acceptSble decisionmaking 
processes as well as attaining acceptable decision outcomes, faculty- 
administration accoitomodation was successful (Mortimer and Rich- 
ardson 1977). These r^^archers found a correlation between the 
diaracter of union leadership and administriative leadership on the 
six campuses Visited. At the institutions where presidents were the 
most authoritarian, union leadership was the most radical and least 
wUling to cooperate (1977, p.^ 173), Administrators who stressed 
"moderation, accessibility and openness, of communication"' were 
favored with union leadership exhibiting'^.simUar behaviors (p. 173). 
Clearly, further research is necessary to confirm' this finding; however, 
there is little doubt that the attitudes and actions of top-level ad- 
ministrators, , especially presidents, contribute significantly to the 
quality of union-administration relationships. ; i 

Redistribution of Authority. Faculty collective bargaining fia^^^ 
distributed authority both within institutions an^ at the^^yistfeii|l^ 
ylrtate level/ Most researchers agree^^^^t: states haW;'been^.^ 
lio centralize decisionmaking j^n^^'^fe^ for higher. fedti^^tiQn ^^f^^^^^ 
_)jearly a decade (Weinbe^. jl^^^jSi^r^^t^^ It appears thkt:iiy uTi^^^^ 
•giving the state eifcher^^^if^c^^ in campi^s- 'afEiir/- 

through the negotiations. prpc^^^^^^^^ cdntributed 
i xo the centralizing trend,,e*peci^i^^^^^ control over~public 

higher education was aljrea<?y;- becoming centralized (Begin 

1976; Johnson and Gershenfeld 1976). The redistribution, of au- 1 
.thority within institutions, . discussed eaj^ier, is less generalizable/ 
Faculty have, clearly gained formal aecisi^mhaking power at union- 
ized, i^titutions (see, Kemerer and Baldridge 1975; Johnson an^. 
Mortimei^ 1977; Begin 1978, for example); however, the Extent, of tfiir 
power and its implications for decisionmaking practices va^y with 
each institution. % \ ■ i 

A few imjjiications of this redistribution att generalizable. Con- 
tractual grievance procedures require due p3;ocess to be used in ^11 
pcrsoniiel decisions, which requires decisions made at. eath levep'to 
be caVefully supported ^ind extensively documented. Many contracts 
require'^he administration to explain any decision that is made con- 
trary " to faculty recommendations. On most unionized caippij^es, 
faculty groups fiiust be consulted about and participate in a wfder 
raihge of decisions than they had prior to unionization. The roles 



of tenate^have; changed on some ilSipuses, especi^H wivere senates 
'^rmtrly addressed issues related to tei^ns ^nd conditions of employ- 
ib]bit. All of these changes may reqidire modific^ipns of decision- ' 
making stnictdreiS^; reallocation of ^ministfative t^As and priorities, 
ahd; changes in administrative ^^fiing. Research results reported 
al^^ invo'lvemient in changes that tdmiiiil^- 

trators make in the decisipnmakin|rti^ to feeder accommodate 
Xfaculty .bargaining. \ ■' J^''-'^^--''^^''" ^ 

' Prfiserving Local Campus Ai^^f^^l^^^ 
/that local cainpUs autonomy is u^u*^^^ faculty unions 

negotiate With ftpresen^tives-pl^t^^ state department 

of edtkation. or large. JfJjjbiic i^^^^ educatipnl (Weinberg 

1976; Mortimer and jbiWon^j^^ which the 

Board of Trustees i4 considered thc^pnplp^^^ forjunate, 
for • negotiations are less likely to be influenced by ^ti^r^^^ 
ho>vcver,.:«tate labor board rules often ^etermin^'rthe. compq^^^ ofv; 
the barg^ii^ng unit, the scope of bargailiihg^; aryi ;the manftier 'i^^^ 
^hich a^inistrators must administer* the contract (^e ^1^^ 
r grievance arbitrat^^^ Private institutions also nj^^^fe circum^^^ 
by rt^t^^^^^ NLRB. fleafly, faculty uniofiK^ti6n has the^^i^ 

tential to reduce local campus autonomy. ; ' - v 
Cosifer, ii^ his study of conflict and its ^function in society, wrote that 
external threa^til tend to unite conflicting parties into a cohesive gtroup'^' 
v(195§V; pp. 93-104). In some situations where administrators and 
facufcy have perceived state agencies as a '\hreat to local campus 
autq^omy, they have formed informal coalitions to solvr problems 
locajlly or to present a unified. power front against usurpations. At 
Rutgers University, the urdon has cooperated with administrators' to 
retain the institution's independence from close st^te supervision 
(Begin 1976). The uryibn and administration at Temple University 
have- joined forces to bluEit legislative efforts to standardize workloads 
smd to lobby for increasjed state support' (Johnson and Gershenfeld 
1976), Institutions that have used the strategy of accommodation be- 
, tween* traditional governance and collective bargaining, which re- 
ijUires faculty-administration Cooperation, have tended to be more 
successful in retaining local autbnomy' (Weinberg 1976). These in- 
formal coalitions havfe tended to occur at institutions' where pre* 
bargaining faculty power was .?{Ubstan,tial and where collegial gov- 
' emance was the norm: Cohver^i^iy, sta^te-level union accommodations 
with'the state education department have weakened local autonomy 
^ • at the Pennsylvania state colleges (Johnson and Mortimer 1977). 



tmpUcations far Resehrch o 

V C^l^*6cdve bai|;aining in higher education i5 <;« ^^ dyiiamicv^ 
. . « process 'that is heavily dependent on the (^haracteriiticsvrb^ 

diyiduals involved, the specific nature of fhe.lcionftict, j^^^^^ 

and values held, by f^ult^ and^^i^inistrati^fs prior to^^ 
. , 'tliiS' pcpcess is ialso substantially affected by the size, type bf *c0ntx^ 
^ • ' ^d acdidbmi< imssion of the college^ wiihiii which bai^ining bc<urs. , 

• These intei^elatm^^ factors complicate\*jefforts tb stu^ 

. sys^j|matica%^ processes, or effects of faculty qblleciiVe bar* 

gainiqg. . ' ' ■ :^ , . • ' ' '."^p 

^jj:^,- . . \ The variability of faculty bargaining on college canipus<6s across 
the couhtty reduces tpe utility of large, cross-sectional surveys ol' 
attitudes toward and perceptions of faculty bargaining. Begin {197B),: 
suggested that researchers should undertake longitudinal research; 

ji — ' ■ in c l u di ng >>the study of a college's pre-bargaining governance system;^ 
in . order to understand^ current ^bargaining relationships on selected 

• .college campuses. Mote systematic and objective data should be 
^gathered on pre- and post-bargaining decisionmaking procedures,; 
.committee structures and jurisdictions,, and planning processes. Ad- 
di^onal research should focus orf other factors affecting ^governance, 
and decisionmaking, J such as state or systeiti agency policies, geo-^ 
graphical range and personnel composition of the bargaining unit, 
and leadership styles of top-levjel administrators and union officers; 
Comparative studies of governance at campuses that belong to the 

/ same systemwide union wouli^ be especially ' useful because many 
sources of variance woi^ld be^c<^rolle^. 
^ yi Many institutiohs,yWhether 14^^ their faculties ^re pnionized', 
Jftave created-^pefcia^ offices thj^ conduct^ sophisticated institutidnal 
/ '^'research. These offices might undertake studies of governance knd 
\ decisionmaking on their campuses, examining both -.the social 
^ processes of decisionmaking and the decisiorrmaking structure. Sys- 
tematic collection of these data would be. useful not" only to the in- 
stitutions, but to scholarls attempting to understand^ the interaction, 
of the' numerous forces affecting bargaining ]:elationships. Additional 
research should examine governance "and decisioninaiMng on cam- 
puses where faculty have rejected unionizarion or where pre-unioni- 
zation activities are evident, focusing on sources of faculty dissatis-' 
, faction and administrative efforts to forestall unionization. 

.Although research on faculty baigaining is maturing, much of it 
is still exploratory. A better understanding of the effects of bargain- 
ing on individual campuses will enable researchers^to begin making 



^0lited CQi^pariM^ so that the effect of faculty unibniz^Uon on , 
lugher education in ^neral may b^. more clearly understood: » 

, ■ . . . • '. • • ■ ^ • ■ ■ »■••'»■• 

A nc^tiated contract is a legally-eniprceabte iq^^^ re- 
jqiiiires faculty and administrators to^sttucture their 'behavior accprf^ 
ing to the terms on \vhich »they have agreed. Often the formality of 
this instrumeht permeates aU inte^^ the two parties to 

tte contjact; stifling ihriovatipn and f Yet research 

has foufid tfiat^w faculty are cpftc^rned the law is less ^important 
than "the pirevailing expectations of j?the members ;of a particular 
college or university concerning the mo^e of operation (traditional 
governance iilM|Por collective bargaining) wl>ich suits their needs" 
(B^n 1977b; .p. 14). ^ ^ * " ^ , ' 

Ii);. unionized institutions, as in higher education in general,; diw 
tity is the most prevalent ^characteristic; .(White 1976, p, 22), . Further 
~ « f po mpK catfflg-attemptts=== t<v^^ a]j>out u nior^iz ed gQye nian a E ^ Js_ , 

ihe irteviuble human' factor, for "'the people who occupy the pdsi- 
> ' tions zSte more important than the positipns themselves" (Hbdgkinsoh 
^ • 1969, pp. '140-141). Despite the $tandardizing tendencies of the col- 
lect! ve bar^ining relationship, research results stress this complicated 
"human fiictor" ^ having special significance for policymaking and 
. manigemdhi a institutions. Administrators may have sub- . 

\ '4^^ on ;the structure of the bargaining, the breaddfi of ; 

*^^ . the COH tone of the negotiation sessions, and the qualjity of 

v the relationships that ensue: Studies of ^several * iitstitutions that 
, operated under identical contracts have revea'led subsiantiai diffier-. 
ences in the quality /of campus relationshipSi the style bf decision- 
makiiig, and general satisfaction concerning institutional^ manage- 
' m^ Mortimer and Richardson 1977). The following recom- 

m^ while of necessity general, could apply to most institu- 

tional situations: ^ ' 

; (1.) If faculty unionization appears inevitablfe, especially if supported 
.j: by, senior faculty, administrators Should use^their Energies to h0p 
x shape the bargaining structure rather than to oppose unionization^ ' 

• • ' ' (a.)\At^p^^ $hould-be, J^ep.l informed a^^^ 

V involve<3 as much*^^^^^^ in the situctUrihg ol bargainings 

: ciisioif^\:made^:^^ negotiations, ancj^: subsieq^^ 



(b.) A<!^nistrators arid trustet*s , at public institutions' should, if 

. ■■ ■ '■ -J ■ ... . ■.> ■ ■ , . ■ ■ _ . . , , 
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\ possible, ^tempt to inftuenee enabling legislation before it be- 
c^omes iaw.:VIf the iiw ak^^ efforts should be made tdf- 

4)ersuade the sjate<Iesignatfed mployer to accede to: 

1: BMev^l Bargaining' ^ ^ 

2. App9inting the' governing board as management's representative 
* Split budget appropriations 
4, Local autonomy over personnel, academic, and planning de- 
cisions 

■ ' • "* , ' .. ■* • ■ - ' ' ■• ■ ' 

(?.) Administrators, must/recognize the union as the legitimate, ex- 
clusive representative voice of tfie faculty. Frequent consultation w^th 
-uniofi leadership atid open communication channels are essgntiil ! 

(3^ Once^ thc administration hai established positive relationships 
yfii,h t^, union, it should consult with the union on the belt ' way 
for thai institution JO incorporate "traditipnal governance" processes 
into tl^ decisionmaking structure/ The choice of ^ method will de- 
,pend heavily on the scope of the contttct, the existence of faculty 
governance groups on campus, and the . security, of - union leadership 
in relation officii" faculty groups. « 

(4..) Successful unions that have faculty support and fe61 secur^Jp-^ 
theit decisionmaking role tend to be less militant/ AdmlnistmtiVe 
cooperation and support for the union should enhance a .ifmon's 
security a^d discourage jnilitancy. • ; / 

(5.) Short-range contractual disputes/even those conc^rhlrig retrench-, 
ment, sHould not obscure the need for systematic? lon^-range planning. 
•Union involvement'in lhe planning process has the potential to make 
union leaders more aware of future constramts. This knowledge may 
encourage mo.re realistic negotiating^ de^j^nds and compromises. 

(6.)„Unioni2ed governance is probably more political th?a collfegial, 
even on thfe most harmonious ujiionized canipuses. Administrators 
^ust balance political skills us^ in the decisionmaking proc^55 'with 
the collegial' values that sha^e the ^ substance of .policymaking and- 
planning decisibtts. X ' » 

Institutions of higher education, irrespective of -the presence or 
absence pf a facult^ union, are facing an uncertain- future. Financial* , 
support is a fj^lem for both pubHc and' private 'institutions, and/' 
public insti|irtions face ever-increasing encroachment of their au- 
tonomy hjT central agi^ncies. Internal conflict and frequent appeals 
for ext^al intervention in local institutionSil operations exacerbalfe 



an alrc^y difficult task of managing and leading a college or uni- 
v^ty. Collective bargainiitg can structure and ■iAsiitutionalize con- 
aict, and CM pjpovide formal procedures and roles for the. campus 
community; however, it can nether create nor. destroy amicablf, 
cooperative faculty-adrflnlstration relationships. Only the individuals 
themselves can determine the quality of governance and institutional 
management at their institution. . * 
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